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rose to remark that for the fiftieth 
(nniversary of the National Con- 
erence of Social Work it behooved 
he members of the Survey staff to 
lig into their memories and exca- 
tate some reminiscences. | 

Not one could recall anything 
hat had happened to him in 1873. 
in fact, few would confess to hav- 
ng been born so long ago, and 


“Let’s ask Uncle Alec Johnson,” 
hey all cried. “He must have 
en in long pants in 1873. 
ell publish something from 
he book he’s writing on his Ad- 
in Social Work.” [page 
53 s 
“What's more,’ said the M. E., 
‘if we can’t write reminiscences of 
he last fifty years of social--work 
ve will make some good guesses 
bout the next fifty. Come now. 
Who'll put on the mantle?” 
| Haven Emerson, who had just 
feturned from making his three 
jundred and sixtieth health survey, 
aid it was simple; it was all a 
hatter of states of mind, of apply- 
hg the enthusiasm that has gone 
ato fighting physical bugs to the 
onquest of mental bugs. ‘What 
ve need,” said this roving M. D., 
but you'll find it all on page 129] 
| “Tf it’s a matter of bugs,” said 
‘oseph K. Hart, looking up from 
he proofs of his forthcoming text 
ok on sociology for innocent high 
chool children, “I reckon I shall 
lave to write the whole number. 
Tou know that little matter of com- 
tunity psychology falls in my de- 
‘artment.” [pages 166, 167] 
“You may be the editor for edu- 
ational prophetics,” Geddes Smith 
hipped in, “but the whole com- 
aunity belongs to my department. 
sesides, it does not take a reformed 
‘edagogue but an investigator of 

unity enterprises to figure out 
vhat is going to happen when the 
ommunity councils take counsel 
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and the federations federate.” 
[page 140] 


“We must not forget that Amer- 
icans, imported and domestic, are 
people before they are groups or 
communities,” said Ruth Crawford. 
“The question is, shall our social 
work program of the next fifty 
years try to make all Americans 
alik e—pea-pod Americans—or 
shall it take people as it finds them 
with individual characters and 
ambitions?’ [page 138] 

At this point the Bruéres, who 
had been surreptitiously studying 
a seed catalogue, awoke to the dis- 
cussion. “Speaking of ambitions,” 
said Robert, “how can a man have 
any ambition when he has worked 
at a monotonous job for ten hours 
a day for ten years? Social work 
in the last fifty years has been first 
remedial, then preventive. If it 
has any vitality it must now apply 
some of its high motives to re- 
modeling industry so that men may 
become free.” [page 133] 

“The Supreme Court of the 
United States,” said the Managing 
Editor, waving a newspaper, “cer- 
tainly seems to believe in industrial 
liberty. In fact it has not changed 
its mind on anything in fifty years. 
But I should think it is the kind 
of liberty that social workers would 
not particularly care for.” 

“Let’s ask Francis B. Sayre of 
the Harvard Law School to discuss 
it,” some one suggested. “He is a 
lawyer with an eye for realities.” 
[page r50] 

“The trouble with all of you,” 
said the M.E., “is that you can’t 
think ahead. Your prophecies are 
either easy certainties that are 
bound to happen in the next few 
years or wild guesses that might 
come true any time from now to 
Kingdom Come. We ougnt to have 
a staff made up of H. G. Wells, 
Edward Bellamy, Amos and _ the 
Weather Man. Come on _ now. 
Let’s get ourselves into a frame of 
mind and imagine we are sitting 
down to an editorial meeting in 
1973. What would we be likely 
to talk about?” [page 143] 
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TOWARDS FULFILLMENT 


Frontispiece (above), title page (to the right) and 
one of the pages (turn over) of William Blake’s 
poem, America—A “Prophecy, illustrated, litho- 
graphed and published by himself in London, 1793 
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Sanitation 


HE man who gave to others most 
generously for relief from poverty 


was Pasteur. Since he showed us the 
way to help ourselves unload the 
burdens of unnecessary disease we 
have, as it were, overladen knowledge with a vast 
store of facts ready to save us, and yet failed to 
‘release these same facts, our greatest resources for 
well-being, in a manner understandable by our 
whole company of peoples. 

As Jaques told the Duke in Arden Forest, 


a ... give me leave 
To speak my mind and I will through and through, 

_ Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 

Tf they will patiently receive my medicine. 


f 


__ But there is much speaking and little thinking. 
“Much is offered to the unthinking and little of value 
taken. For fifty years we have with unexpected 
“success waged a technical war against the single- 
elled organisms which chiefly cause the com- 
unicable diseases of man. For more than thirty 
years the disciples of ‘Trudeau have spread the 
ospel of hope, the lesson of the laboratory, until 
10w the oft-repeated warnings of the tuberculosis 
ocieties seem to the average traveler neither new 
nor news. “Communicable,” “preventable,” ‘“‘cur- 
able’’ are ideas which nowadays, as often in the past, 
ave developed plans of action among the thought- 
ful. These suggestions for relief from ancient 
‘Scourges at once start a reaction which can be 
ounted on in almost any community; and still indif- 
ference is the worst enemy of the crusader for health. 
__ The so-called technique of approach to the public 
has been developed elaborately. Points of contact 


and ill health in all the world’s history. 
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and Sanity 


By HAVEN EMERSON, M. D. 


for starting propaganda have all been sharpened 
to the nth degree. Publicity has been swollen until 
information, advertisement and education have 
pretty much lost their distinctive meanings. ‘The 
ease with which space is bought or bullied into the 
daily press, and the common substitution of near- 
truths and half-facts for the full-rounded and 
beautiful story of Nature and her struggles and 
laws have brought forth doubts and suspicions as 
to the disinterestedness and the veracity of the 
health column and the medical articles in the daily 
press. We must believe in one week of the year 
that cancer is the most prevalent, the most threaten- 
ing, the most pitiable cause of death and, of course, 
in some cases preventable. ‘wo months later we 
are set upon by the partisans of tuberculosis which, 
we are told, is the worst of man’s enemies; and 
again a good story is made out for heart disease 
as the greatest killer of the decade. “Then, accord- 
ing to our latitude, we are to know that scurvy or 
pellagra, malaria or hookworm infection is the 
superlative disease awaiting our attack. A lack of 
proportion, balance, emphasis is as dangerous in 
truth building as in bridge building, and we can no 
more carry a trafic span on one suspension cable 
than build a doorway to health with only one 
column to carry the lintel, or with columns of 
different heights. 

Again, may I say, it is not lack of facts that is 
holding us back from further progress in reducing 
the great mass of preventable diseases. We have 
great triumphs to record; and many a table and 
graph will be built upon our past half-century of 
human salvaging. Indeed, we have proved again 
and again that we humans, as the last word in 
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animal life, can adapt ourselves to almost any ex- 
tremes of physical handicaps. We can survive 
the most insidious and minute of parasites; we may 
even exterminate from the realm of recorded life 
some that live by man alone. 

Our uncompleted jobs remain to confute and 
confuse us in our moments of exaltation and con- 
fidence. Where is the bulk of the burden ahead? 

First chronologically, if not actually first even 
now in direct and remote results, come the com- 
municable diseases, with such malevolent invaders 
as the bacilli of typhoid, dysentery, diphtheria and 
tubercle, the spirochete of syphilis, the coccus of 
meningitis and gonorrhea, the plasmodium of 
malaria, the trypanosome of sleeping sickness, the 
hookworm, the ameba of dysentery, et al., against 
which almost all the efforts of official and non- 
official agencies have been directed in the past two 
generations. For the eradication of these we have 
pasteurized, sterilized, isolated, sanitated until we 
may perhaps have to have a closed season to preserve 
the remaining rare Jeptospira icteroides of yellow 
fever. The time may come when we may even 
drink from running brooks without fear of typhoid. 

With the worst of this great group of destructive 
parasites we are successful enough to warrant high 
hopes for the future. With these we must also 
place the heart diseases, chiefly the weary end 
results of infections of other years, as certainly 
reducible as the latter are controllable. 

Next come the diseases of our occupations, 
those clearly man-made calamities, of dust and 
- fumes that cut and poison, of heat and darkness, 
of bent bodies and the various monotonies and 
fatigues of too long unrelieved and arbitrary hours 
of toil. Easily known, simply prevented. To see 
would be to correct—if the golden rule operated 
in the shop as urged upon us by Biblical precept. 

Following hard on these long lists come the dis- 
orders of nutrition, the too much, and too little, 
and the not right. kind of eating. Here, too, we 
lack but the spirit of open-mindedness, the elasticity 
of habit, which the crystal clarity of chemistry 
tries to show we must adopt or perish. 

After these come the less numerous difficulties 
of inheritance that breed true as do our excellences 
from father to son. Developmental disturbances 
of function and structure, tolerable perhaps among 
kings but relentless handicaps among the lowly. 

Then too, our own selves, always our worst 
enemies, our habits of indulgence that make us but 
brutish and numb to fine existence. Our poor in- 
adequate personalities that crave the cup, that try 
to bluff the rough world into belief that we actually 
do amount to something, or else flaunt our indiffer- 
ence to opinion by the dull sleep of drugs. That 
great gesture of self-respect, the greatest contribu- 
tion to preventive medicine since Pasteur’s time, 
our eighteenth amendment, is the American answer. 
A non-alcoholized race or nation, an undrugged 
population, whether East or West, will by the very 
momentum of clean stock and conscious self-deter- 
mination force imitation of good habits on com- 
petitors. 
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Of cancer we can but say that the search fo 
truth, courage to face the facts with quick actio1 
and honesty of opinion will combine to show u 
the way through, even though’so far our saving o 
lives in youth but adds to the harvest of this crabbec 
disorder of our cells among the mature and aged. 


OES not the residual burden come clearl 

before you? Have we not let the most preciou 
wait until the last? Have we not, indeed, made to 
great our present labor because we have sough 
the substance and disregarded the spirit? Has i 
not been said that the essential distinction of mai 
is his power of inhibition? Is it not our self-control 
discrimination, judgment, imagination, emotion tha 
makes it worth while to have a body at all, whethe 
well or ill, straight or crooked, long-lived or short 
Can there really be any difference in opinion as t 
what we must embark upon now to make the nex 
cycle worthy of the last? 

Was it not said truly by a prophet some fift 
years ago, of our precious nation, ‘The healthy 
the civil, the learned, the moral race—Nature her 
self only yields her secret to these. And the re 
sources of America and its future will be immens 
only to wise and virtuous men.’ Wisdom an 
virtue! are these not indispensable for our ver 
survival? Certainly we have reversed the projec 
of philosophers and accomplished a great measur 
of industry and science, and some civic order, befor 
we have attained the general distribution of intel 
ligence or led our people to use and understand th 
power of their emotions. 

For further progress we must await a solutio: 
not only from one profession giving its message i 
the form of health, a contrast with disease, but a 
the goal of all the community. No longer wil 
protection be given to the people or be provided fo 
them; but they themselves shall see the vision an 
attain it by their own volition. We have used th 
lingo of the marketplace and, though dealing wit 
the very spark of life, have talked of the sale o 
ideas, the capitalizing of fears, of training middl 
men to retail hopes to anxious mothers. 

The campaigns until now have been chiefl 
medical, in the sense of the Latin medeor, I hea 
or cure. The progress in health for the future wi 
be by inspiration, reaching all classes. “These war 
will be to save the spirit of man. Remember’ th 
spirit is the breath of life, ‘‘an intelligent bein 
imperceptible to the senses,”’ the soul of man. W 
must have a schooling for our emotions ‘as in th 
past we have tried to provide it for the intelligence 
The mind of man is worth the saving, and it wi 
not be done by vaccines or vitamines alone. 

The intoxication of our success in the naturz 
sciences has betrayed us into a disregard an 
neglect of “‘the impulses and resources and th 
needless and fatal repressions” of man. 

We may agree with Dr. Johnson that “every ma 
is a rascal as soon as he is sick,”’ or that “a depre: 
sion of spirits develops the germs of a plague i 
individuals and nations.” Body and mind are rec 
procals. Look about you and believe with me tha 
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the greater evil, the heaviest brake on the wheels 
of happiness are the disorders of the mind, the er- 
rors of the emotions. “The Furies are the bonds 
of Men.” 

A few indispensables appear for the campaign of 
ee community for mental health: 

. A wish to better human relations; 

2. A training in thought and emotion, and their 
expression, in place of memory and mimicry; 

3. A pride in the early detection of error of mind 
and its performance equal at least to our present 
satisfaction in catching tuberculosis or cancer in the 
curable stage; 

4. Liberation of our schools for children, our 
colleges for grown-ups, our professions of medicine 
and nursing from fear to face a bruised mind, a 
broken spirit with the same courage and resource- 
fulness they now spend lavishly yet not excessively, 
on crooked legs and lame lungs. 

Though there is no army as yet for this campaign, 
‘there are the leaders. While we are without a 
strategy, we have our objectives. Psychology and 
psychiatry between them will lead us to mental 
health as physiology and bacteriology have given 
us the means of 
protecting bodily 
health — but we 
must desire a men- 
tal and emotion- 
al’ h é ait hand 
strength and be 
prepared to make 
sacrifices for it. 


AN it be that 

another fifty 
years shall see us 
housing in prisons, 
asylums and 
shamefaced homes 
throughout our 
country an army 
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slaught upon what is truly the last unraveled tangle 
of human handicaps, mental disease and emotional 
instability. 

Does not the field of mental health offer a point 
of common interest and common service for the par- 
tisans of all the special defects of the body? Surely 
nothing is more communicable than bad example, 
or false precept. Is not the epidemiology of sup- 
pressed emotions as tempting as that of diphtheria? 
Do we not find that outbreaks of hysteria have been 
as devastating to school attendance as sore throats? 

Do not the employment problem, the shop turn- 
over in “hiring and firing” depend largely upon the 
restlessness of unstable mental and emotional re- 
actions to some or all kinds of work? Are we not 
causing as well as curing mental disease by the con- 
ditions of labor and industry? Are not some atti- 
tudes of mind towards work as serious a cause of 
disability as are bad positions of body at the work- 
table? 

And in the field of nutrition, does not the use of 
foods, the appetite, depend upon the cheerfulness 
of the eater, the server, the sharer in the meal? 

Inheritance and habitual reactions to human rela- 
tions, and our daily 
needs and_ lacks, 
surely share with 
mere physical en- 
vironment the re- 
sponsibility for 
most of our ills. 
To use sanitation 
and disregard san- 
ity is but  half- 
witted on our 
part. 

Let us join the 
resources of ll 
sciences, natural 
and social, to- 
gether with the re- 
sults of all previ- 


of sick and ailing ous efforts for 
minds, more nu- wellbeing, in the 
merous than those Vif, arorite conan fhe 1 A oa campaign for con- 
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try educated in 
tuberculosis con- 
trol that no great 
obstacle can ap- 
pear to delay our 
immediate on- 


Fer Empire ts no more and now the Lion SWolf shall cease, 


salvaging and re- 
construction in 
some way com- 
parable to our 
material triumphs 
since 1873. 
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The Main Business of Industry 


By ROBERT W. BRUERE 


OURTEEN years after the Pittsburgh 
Survey was made, a committee of the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cities published an elaborate study of 
the Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry. 
a The Pittsburgh Survey was the joint 
‘miterprise of representatives of practically every 
fivision of social work. It focused the experience 
%f a generation of pioneers upon the most typical 
% our American industrial communities. It was a 
searching inductive appraisal of the human conse- 
uences of the Industrial Revolution under the in- 
msely dynamic conditions of American life. One of 
immediate concrete results was the establish- 
ment of the Cabot Fund, which was directly inspired 
the republication in Collier’s Weekly of the story 
Painters’ Row. The engineers’ study of the 
‘welve-Hour Shift in Industry, the steel industry 
| particular, was financed by the Cabot Fund. On 
ue question of the long day the engineers have come 
breast of the Pittsburgh Survey; they have added 
an invaluable contribution by showing the practical 
steps by which it can be abolished. Nevertheless, 
the contrast between the point of view and phil- 
sophy of the Pittsburgh Survey, made in 1908, and 
the point of view of the engineers’ study, published 
1922, offers 2 measure of progress and an index 
to the problem before us. .| 
The author of the engineers’ general inquiry into 
he extent of the twelve-hour shift in continuous pro- 
ess industries opens his report with this statement: 
The people of the United States realize today 
nore clearly than ever before that the main business 
nd obligation of industry is to produce goods, and 
fo produce them at as low a cost and in as great 
bundancé as possible.” He then adds that, im- 
portant as the production of goods obviously is, the 
“fect of industry upon those who labor is “hardly 
less vital.” The prime emphasis upon the produc- 
ion of cheap and abundant goods is significant. At 
he close of the field work in 1908, Edward T. 
Devine summed up the findings of the Pittsburgh 
Survey under eight headings. The last two sentences 
f this summary were these: “Certainly no com- 
qunity before in America or Europe has ever had 
uch a surplus, and never before has a great com- 
nunity applied what it had so meagerly to the ra- 
of human life. 
braries, galleries, technical schools, and parks, but 
by the cessation of toil one day in seven and sixteen 
) ; in the twenty-four, by the increase of wages, 
¢ the sparing of lives, by the prevention of acci- 
dents, and by raising the standards of domestic life, 
hould the surplus come back to the people of the 
unity in which it was created.” e engineers 


Not by gifts of: 


find that in some forty or fifty continuous industries, 
while the seven-day week has been very generally 
abandoned, between one-third and one-half of all 
workers engaged in continuous processes—some 
300,000 out of a total estimated somewhere between 
500,000 and 1,000,000—are on shifts averaging 
twelve hours. Especially in the steel mills, the 
twelve-hour shift persists. These figures sharpen 
the contrast between Dr. Devine’s statement, typi- 
cal of the social worker’s point of view, and the 
statement quoted from the engineers’ report. 

What is the main business and obligation of 
industry? Is it the production of cheap and abun- 
dant goods or the satisfaction of human wants, the 
liberation of men? To answer that the accumula- 
tion of an economic surplus is fundamental to the 
advance of civilization, and to say that alone, is to 
beg the question. Every one is agreed that econ- 
omic security is essential. The propositions are not 
mutually exclusive. The problem is one of em- 
phasis. For to produce a surplus greater than any 
community in the world has ever before known and 
to useit with such disregard of the rational purposes 
of human existence as to create dependency, disease, 
a starved physical and spiritual life, class hatreds 
at home and war among the nations, is not to pro- 
mote civilization but rather to intensify barbarism. 

In the fourteen years since the Pittsburgh Survey 
was made, many of the grosser evils of irrational 
industrialism have been ameliorated. There has 
been an abatement of work accidents, due in part to 
welfare campaigns, safety-first drives and engineer- 
ing research, but principally to public intervention 
through compulsory compensation which has shifted 
the economic burden of accidents from the home 
to industry. Housing reform has done away with 
the worst of our slums. Private and public agencies 
have made infant and child life more secure and 
checked the ravages of tuberculosis. Child-labor 
laws and laws regulating the work hours of women 
have eased the pressure of industrial exploitation 
at some of the sorest spots. 


These Things Are Not Enough 


But like the gifts of libraries, galleries, technical 
schools and parks, these things are not enough. In- 
dustrial unrest continues, increases in volume and 
intensity. With an economic surplus greater than 
any nation ever had, America still feels the tremors 
of the European earthquake, amplified by industrial 
disturbances at home. The fact is patent that in- 
dustry even in America satisfies neither the human 
wants Of those engaged in it nor the wants of the 
consumers. Are they wrong who say that vast num- 
bers, probably the majority of industrial workers, 
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dislike the work they are compelled to do, and that 
this fact lies at the bottom not only of most un- 
happiness in modern life but also of most retarda- 
tion in the spiritual progress of humanity? And if 
they are right in this, are they not also right in say- 
ing that this greatest of human problems cannot be 
solved by the amelioration of conditions outside of 
industry alone, but that even its proximate solution 
depends upon the redirection and reconstitution of 
industry itself ? 

_ The central concern of the social worker from 
the days of the volunteer friendly visitor to this day 
of the specialized professional expert has been the 
individual human being—the release of the individ- 
ual from the inherited and environmental handicaps 
that frustrate his fulfillment as an individual and 
his development as a member of the social group. 
Beginning with the relief of the most exigent cases 
of destitution, social workers have steadily widened 
the field of their interests to housing, health, educa- 
tion, the courts—all of those community institutions 
whose relevancy to poverty and the human incidents 
of poverty are manifest. With the development of 
psychopathology and the subtler outreachings of 
applied psychology, they have increasingly brought 
these new instrumentalities to bear upon the prob- 
lem of individual rehabilitation and release. In the 
field of industry especially, they have driven for- 
ward these parallel and supplemental lines of at- 
tack. The Pittsburgh Survey stands as a classic 
not only because it epitomized the progress of social 
work in its time but also because it revealed with a 
new vividness how central the modern industrial 
machine is to all the problems confronting the social 
worker—how basic the facts of industrial owner- 
ship, organization and management are to the life 
of the individual. Against the background of ex- 
hausting hours, low wages, absentee ownership, 
slums, preventable accidents, a needlessly brutalized 
citizenship, it raised with challenging frankness the 
question as to whether the main business and ob- 
ligation of industry is, indeed, the production of 
goods at as low a cost and in as great abundance 
as possible. For what is a man advantaged if he 
gain the whole world and lose himself? 


The Social Worker’s Concern with Industry _ 


Increasingly, therefore, in the name of the 
preeminent worth of the: individual personality, 
and not in the name of class conflict, the social work- 
ers have drawn their lines about the strongholds 
of machine industry. Successively they have at- 
tacked child labor, the destructive exploitation of 
women, insanitary and debasing factory conditions, 
industrial accidents, specific industrial diseases. 

In his address before the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction held in Boston in June, 
1911, Louis D. Brandeis lifted into sharp relief 
what social workers were beginning to see as the 
necessary next steps in their reformative campaign. 
“American democracy,” Mr. Brandeis said, “rests 
upon the basis of the free citizen. We accord (to 
the men) universal suffrage. We urge strenuously 
upon every voter the duty of exercising this right. 


THE MAIN BUSINESS OF INDUSTRY i 
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We insist that the voter should exercise it in th 
interest of others as well as of himself. We giv 
thus to the citizen the rights of a free man. W 
impose upon him a duty that can be entrusted wit 
safety only to free men. Politically the America 
workingman is free, so far.as law can make him s¢ 
But is he really free? Can any man be really fre 
who is constantly in danger of becoming depender 
for mere subsistence upon somebody and somethin 
else than his own exertion and conduct? Men ar 
not free while financially dependent upon the will o 
other individuals.”. .. What then was the way t 
freedom? Mr. Brandeis cited President Cleveland 
epigram that it is the duty of the citizen to suppot 
the government, not of the government to suppor 
the citizen; to which he answered that if the gov 
ernment permits conditions to exist which make larg 
classes of citizensfinancially dependent, the grea 
evil of dependence should at least be minimized b 
the state’s assuming, or causing to be assumed b 
others in some form, the burden incident to its ow 
shortcomings. He proposed a comprehensive sy: 
tem of social insurance for the protection of th 
wage-earner in case of invalidity, superannuation o 
unemployment, and of the widows and orphans le! 
helpless by the premature death of husband o 
father. He suggested the advantages of employer: 
mutual compensation insurance companies after th 
model of the ‘“‘factory mutuals” that had been s 
successful in rendering property secure from th 
risks of fire. But by implication, though not by e: 
plicit statement, he took the position that in defauw 
of other adequate remedy, the state itself, as in th 
cases of France, Austria, Germany and Englanc 
must take up the business of social insurance. Thi 
declaration that the time had come when soci: 
workers must use the instrumentalities of politic 
and government to stop the human wastes of i1 
dustry, even to the extent of forcing the state t 
infringe the domain of private business enterpris 
still had a certain revolutionary ring in 1911. 
Since then, the principle for which Mr. Justic 
Brandeis contended has received all but univers: 
recognition and acceptance. Not all states hay 


-workmen’s accident compensation laws, but the num 


ber is rounding out to completion; unemploymer 
insurance still lies mainly in the future, but it | 
debated from the point of view of expediency an 
practical statesmanship rather than as a question o 
principle. The battle still needs to be waged alon 
these lines. As in the case of the attack upon pr 
mary poverty, the exploitation of women and chi 
dren, and the insufficiencies of public education, th 
stakes yet to be won are of incalculable importance 
But with social insurance as with all forms a 
charitable relief, our experience, the experience o 
Europe certainly, is ample to show that these thing 
alone will not set the individual free. Not sociz 
workers only, but employers and industrial manager 
also, have come to recognize that it is because 
the invidious class implications of social insurance 
that the workers, the organized wage-workers esp: 
cially, have remained hostile to all forms of soci: 
insurance except workmen’s compensation. The 


THE MAIN BUSINESS OF INDUSTRY 


prefer to help themselves, however inadequately, to 
having their condition improved by others, even by 
the state. It is only in countries where the manual 
workers have organized for the political control of 
the state that they have fully accepted the principle 
of social insurance along comprehensive lines. For 
them the main obligation of business is not to pro- 
duce cheap and abundant goods, even when by a 
system of pensions in the event of sickness, unem- 
ployment or death, they are protected as servants 
of industry against financial dependence. 

There is a subtler and more fundamental element 
in the problem of individual freedom than any that 
can be expressed in terms of finance. Women, 
particularly, who ponder the passage quoted from 
Bi stice Brandeis’ 1911 address will sense what that 
element is. “We accord (to the men) universal 
suffrage.’’ [hose three words in parenthesis are 
highly significant for the light they throw on the 
problem. Writing in December 1922, Harold J. 
sia formerly of Harvard University, says: “It 
has become finally clear that the release of the in- 
dividual is utterly impossible so long as the control 
of industry is confided to a small number of men 
whose decisions need not take account of the wills 
of those who work under them..... The worker 
cannot respect the obligations of citizenship if he 
is simply an unreflecting unit in the production 
system.’ The status of the wage-workers in in- 
dustry today’ is substantially identical with the 
political status of women before they were en- 
franchised. The more the workers are freed, or 
win freedom from financial handicaps, the more 
acutely do they feel the spiritual handicap of their 
inferior industrial status. No amount of swagger 
about one man being as good as another, no amount 
of hokum about the nobility of labor will satisfy 
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the soul of men as a substitute for industrial en- 
franchisement, any more than the persiflage of 
anachronistic chivalry satisfied the soul of unen- 
franchised women. . This is a major cause of what 
is commonly called industrial unrest whose incidents 
are as demoralizing and socially destructive as those 
of poverty itself. Recognition of its importance as 
an element in the problem of human liberation has 
led not only to the establishment of training 
courses in industrial psychology and employment 
administration by schools of social work, but also to 
the introduction of all manner of experimental 
forms of so-called industrial democracy in an in- 
creasing number of industrial establishments. The 
trade-union movement is essentially and fundamen- 
tally an expression of revolt against this spiritual 
handicap of inferior status. 

Social work has its roots in the Christian doctrine 
—the democratic doctrine—that all men are broth- 
ers and equal in the sight of their Creator. Step by 
step, the pursuit of human liberation has led social 
workers from casework among the indigent through 
welfare legislation into the heart of industrial goy- 
ernment. The problem there is one of research, 
interpretation, education. In their study of the 
twelve-hour shift, the engineers found an “‘unbeliev- 
able lack of knowledge; there are no statistics 
covering the matter of shift-work, nor has the 
government or any other agency collected figures 
which show the number of twelve-hour workers.”’ 
Even managers in continuous process plants lacked 
information about shift operations in other 
plants in the same industry. Labor leaders were 
equally ignorant. Industry which conceives its 


main business and obligation to be the production 
of cheap and abundant goods, has sought 
(Continued on page 171) 
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A Sermon 


The stone panels here repro- 
duced have lately been added to 
the facade of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Building in New 
York. They were modelled by 
René P. Chambellan from de- 
signs by Grosvenor Atterbury, 
the architect, and are the first 
symbolical representations of 
modern social work in sculpture. 
Incidentally, these stones, suc- 
cessful as they are as decora- 


tions, exemplify the difficulty of - 


in Stones 


depicting the spirit of social 
work in a way easy to be under- 
stood. The old symbols will no 
longer do; and we are still a 
long way from a clear enough 
conception of our aims to be able 
to express them briefly yet com- 
prehensively. Let the reader take 
out his pencil and try to repre- 
sent in a simple design the salient 
elements in the fields of social 
work here represented, or others 
such as charity or correction! 
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Chips of Many Blocks 


By RUTH CRAWFORD 
Illustrations by Fjeril Hess 


E Americans are good-hearted. We 
are also provincial. What we think 
today about European newcomers in 
this country is a product of our good- 
heartedness and our _ provinciality, 
somewhat complicated by remnants 
of war psychology and current traditional pre- 
judices. 

Most of us have quite forgotten how in the early 
days of the war residents of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, whatever their race, were viewed 
askance as alien enemies. Then we heard of the 
Mid-European Union. The struggle of the ‘“‘sup- 
pressed nationalities’ kindled our imagina- 
tion. We became interested in the nascent 
republics and the les- 
ser folk of Europe 
just about the time 


our own liberty loan 
campaigns and other . 
patriotic efforts were 
forcing us to take cog-' 
nizance of the racial 
minorities in our own 
country. A sentimen- . 
tal interest in the im- 
migrant’s background 
and practical concen- 
tration on getting him 
Americanized went 
hand in hand. The 
foreign-language press 
in America, at first 
rigidly censored, be- 
came an accepted me- 
dium for reaching the 
great_ population 
groups which could not read English. We put the 
facts about the war as the government saw them, 
the facts of the draft, the loans, the Red Cross, 
into foreign tongues; but simultaneously we spread 
the slogan “Teach the foreigner English,” so that 
we might not have to rely on these second-hand 
methods of telling the American story. 

Night schools were granted increased appropria- 
tions. Factory classes multiplied. Immigrant 
women were visited in their homes by patriotic 
ladies who organized English classes so that Amer- 
ican letters might be written to soldier husbands 
and sons. A special section of the Intelligence 
Department was created to handle the foreign-born 
draft—as we are now reminded by too frequent 
discussions of the army intelligence tests and their 
crude evaluation of immigrant brains. How serious- 
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“If you want to be good Americans, watch my lips!” 


ly we took the teaching of English!. It seemed t 
offer a short cut to Americanization. 

After the armistice the evolution of suppressec 
nationalities into enthusiastic young republic 
brought us face to face with the need for whole 
sale geographical re-education. We bought ney 
maps of Europe and searched for Latvia and Estho 
nia and Ruthenia. We listened eagerly while Kennet! 
Roberts described Czecho-Slovakia—‘‘the sole o 
a frayed rubber tennis shoe in the center of Europe.’ 
Our slogan became ‘“‘study racial backgrounds,” an 
courses in racial backgrounds flourished in women’ 
clubs, church societies and sociology departments 

In our good-heartedness we made sincere at 
tempts to talk to the Italian grocer about Dant 

and to the Greek bootblack of thi 

wonders of the Parthenon. Amer 

icanization pageants swept the coun 
try. We admired peas 
ant costumes; we ap 
plauded the folk song 
which had been care 
> fully rehearsed fo 
S our benefit. We pre 
ceeded to discover al 

\ that we could abou 

"the strangeness of th 
stranger in our midst 
~ and to exploit it. 

These valiant ef 
forts to connect ever 
Pole with Pulaski o 
Kozciusko, and to f 
every Serbian girl ir 
to an  embroidere 
background, were nz 
tural enough. Whe 
we travel abroad w 

profit at times from the fame of Lincoln, an 
Henry Ford, and perhaps Charlie Chaplin. Bu 
too many of our generalized conceptions have bee 
colored by the fact that in our lifetime immigrant 
have been largely peasant peoples from countrie 
where modern civilization had hardly touched th 
peasant. A young graduate of the University o 
Prague confessed to an American friend that sh 
was always ill at ease in American society: “Peopl 
look at me as though they were surprised that 

know how to manage the fork as well as the knife 
I have the feeling that the American thinks that a 
home I wear the peasant handkerchief and that 1 
is only here that I have put on the blouse and suit. 

A year or so ago a party was given in a sma! 
American city to all the French war brides. Th 
atmosphere was so stiff and formal that the hostes: 
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n unusually observing young woman, asked one of 
hem for an explanation. “Why,” she naively 
eplied, “it is to be expected. Just that we are 
‘rench does not mean that we are of the same 
ociety and desire to be friends.”’ 

The English language is undoubtedly needed as 
medium of intercourse. The understanding of 
acial backgrounds does help in approach. But the 
yolution of our attitude toward these newcomers 
nust remain incomplete until the only nat- 
ral and lasting relationship is reached— 
hat of mutual interest in matters of com- 
non concern; in art as art, in banking as 
anking, in children as healthy youngsters, 
ot as little carriers of racial traits. “‘Don’t 
alk to me as a Pole,” the secretary of a 
onsulate was heard to exclaim, “talk to 
ne as a human being, one man to another.” 

The ever unrolling drama of America’s 
naking continues. We have almost for- 
rotten, in our preoccupation with peasant 
roups, the immigration of German intel- 
ectuals in the 40’s, which brought to our 
ities and the rural West thoughtful men 
nd women of high ideals and attainments, 
nen and women who found their places in 
his country in a fashion which thoroughly 
mpressed upon the United States—except 
or the brief period of war hysteria—the 
lesirability of immigration from Germany. 

We are witnessing what may be a remarkable 
arallel to the gift which the German intellectuals 
—refugees from autocratic Prussian rule—brought 
vith them fifty years ago. For over three years 
he Russian colony in New York City has steadily 
ncreased. Family after family of the intelligentsia, 
fter years of penniless suffering in some European 
efugee camp, achieves a steerage passage to Amer- 
ca, perhaps by the sale of the last family heirloom. 
Phe League of Nations, which has assumed the re- 
ponsibility for the evacuation of Russian refugees 
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from Constantinople, the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, the Red Cross, and individual Americans 
are ready to aid many of the most talented, the best 
educated Russians to reach this country. [ At the date 
of publication the Russian quota for 1923 is exhaust- 
ed, and 125 Russian engineers, doctors, and lawyers, 
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Mr. One Hundred Percent is amazed to find the “foreigner” dresses 
as well as his wife, and is a better conversationalist. 


He thought 
all foreigners wore handkerchiefs on their heads 


with their families, are detained on Ellis Island. ] 

Russian institutions come with them: in what is 
left to them of life the one thing which seems worth 
working for is the preservation for the world of the 
old Russian culture. They first challenge respect, 
and then—though they have no English, though we 
have but little knowledge of old Russian back- 
grounds and great fear of modern Russian fore- 
grounds—they stimulate a desire for exchange, 
sweeping away, as a myth, the assumption of Nordic 
superiority ! 

Are we not standing on the threshold of a 
new era—America’s entry into the cultured 
citizenship of the world? Pioneer America 
has vanished. Expanding America, that had 
no time for the arts, is disappearing. We 
travel more and more. Cosmopolitan Amer- 
icans, who see in an international exchange 

, of culture what Brandes has said will be 
America’s greatest gift to the world—a cul- 
ture that is the heir of all the ages and all 
the nations—have been ploughing the soil 
for many years. Seed has been quietly sown 
by individual European visitors of every na- 
tionality. Who can measure the influence 
of the seven thousand foreign students in 
our universities and colleges, mingling freely 
with the American leaders of tomorrow? 
We are gradually ridding ourselves of war- 
time fears. Provincial prejudices must go 
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rhe meeting is sure to be a success if there are plenty of national 
ostumes on the platform. The chairman knows all about immigra- 
tion—she has a Swedish cook 


too, and cosmopolitan intelligence be added 
to our good-heartedness. If we Americans 
must have a slogan let it be “Civilizations 
are many, but man is one.” 


Suppose Everybody Cared 


By GEDDES SMITH 


UT of a tiny mining town in British 

Columbia, incredibly remote from the 

huddled headquarters of the com- 

munity welfare agencies in New York, 

there comes to my desk now and then 

a neighborhood journal. It contained 

not long ago a spirited editorial on ‘‘getting to- 
gether” from which I quote: 


Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Man, that this community, 
with its many advantages, might be a still better place to 
sojourn in than it really is if the majority of us were only 
imbued with the desire to cooperate with each other in pro- 
viding ways and means of relaxation for the general welfare? 


I take the naive question for the ‘text of this 
rambling conjectural prophecy because the thought 
of “relaxation for the general welfare’ contrasts 
so pleasantly with the burly-burly of our community 
effort today, and suggests a golden age of spontane- 
ity toward which I should 
like to think we are moving. 

We are in the midst of a 
hectic development of exec- 
utive and publicity technique. 
Organizations spawn on every 
hand. We are enmeshed with 
intertwining programs till we 
find ourselves in the pitiful 
condition of that respected 
queen who, according to 
Vachel Lindsay’s latest im- 
pertinence, “wore a hair-net 
over her mind.’” On the face 
of things even our effort to 
pull our communities together 
looks like the piling of Pelion 
on Ossa. The little fleas 
which each had littler fleas to 
bite ’em were not more fev- 
erishly active than the little 
committees which have big- 
ger committees to coordinate 
them. 

In our nervous fatigue as 
lay and professional workers . 
for social betterment and 
community wholeness, we 
have but one hope: that some 
day we shall escape from the 
strain of promotion; from the 
thankless task of trying to get 
one set of people to finance 
our ideas and another set to live by them; from 
the struggle to impose the foresight of a minority 
on the inertia of the majority. Some day we shall 
start a movement that will go on of itself. We 
shall arouse a community to the point where it 
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So long as large sums of money to relieve de- 

stitution have to be raised on a community-wide 

basis, such appeals as this are inevitable. This 

poster comes from: the Minneapolis Council of 
Social Agencies 
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ceases to talk about cooperation and really ec 
operates. We shall even teach it to torget tt 
jargon we have invented and become communal } 
fact rather than in name. Ina word, we shall touc 
the springs of human behavior instead of mere 
jiggling the hands on the dial. 

There are still philanthropic romanticists wh 
say that the way to do all this is to scrap our orga 
izations. One of them works in the office next t 
mine. He hates organizations; he believes | 
primitive individual altruism; he deprecates c 
ordination and positively hates the community che 
and all that it signifies, regarding it merely as o1 
more devilish modern invention to stifle unspoile 
human neighborliness. 

For myself, I believe that through organizatic 
we are freeing ourselves from organizations. 
have no faith that we shall be able to do witho 
them. There are two targe 
at which the giver aims: h 
own satisfaction and his neig 
bor’s good. If he is seekir 
only his own salvation, he cz 
give as he likes, fancy-fre 
If he really wants to heal tl 
maimed, the halt and tl 
blind he needs help. The: 
must be some factual approat 
and a modicum of scientil 
equipment. But we hay 
carried the organization « 
philanthropy a bit too fa 
There have been so mar 
varieties of scientific a 
proach, each embodied in 
neat letter-head, that tl 
giver’s mind has been clu 
tered up and .his altruist 
impulse has trickled away i 
to all manner of fragmenta 
expressions. The populari 
of the community chest mi 
be due in some part to tl 
fact that it restores chari 
to a broad, simple emotion 
wholeness. In spite of tl 
honest effort of the strong 
chests to secure constructi 
and educational publicity, tl 
work of fifty or a hundr 
agencies is in effect blende 
into a single appeal: ‘Suppose nobody cared! 
“Have a heart.” With a large gesture the bar 
president writes a check that releases at a strol 
his dammed-up altruism; with the same sense « 
dealing directly with human need the seamstre 
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lips her pledge into the collector’s hand. By organ- 
‘ting the organizations you have eliminated them 
rom the picture; you have substituted a forest for 
ae trees; you,have reduced the contributor’s prob- 
+m to a scale where his conscience and his emotions 
an comfortably deal with it. 

The unifying process which eases the giver’s mind 
ends also to solidify the multifarious programs of 
he several agencies into something like a coherent 
vhole. An alert council of social agencies soon 
yasses beyond the point at 
vhich the social program of 
| city is seen merely as the 
sum of the work of the part- 
cipating societies. There be- 
rins to emerge, after study 
ind experiment, a norm which 
‘epresents the sum total of 
the routine services required 
oy the community: a sort of 
dalanced ration of benefi- 
gence. 

‘In determining this norm 
some slight share of influence 
falls to a part of the com- 
munity which has never had 
much to say about such pro- 
grams before: those on the 
margin between giving and 
receiving. As the subscrip- 
tion lists are pushed farther 
and farther into the small . 
income groups, the prejudices 
and dissatisfactions of the 
beneficiaries of social service 
begin to be of some impor- 
tance to the promoter. Even 
so slight a veto power as the 
disgruntled hospital patient 
exercises in his own neighbor- 
hood is felt when _philan- 
thropic finance becomes a 
matter of house - to - house 
solicitation. And, still more 
important, these new contri- 
Jutors are introduced to a share in an elaborate 
social mechanism which has hitherto been almost 
exclusively the property of the well-to-do. 

When social work is standardized and unified, 
ind the givers and takers begin to be mixed to- 
rether, the signs point to municipal operation. It 
would be a rash government which attempted to 
ake over the disorderly jumble of competing 
igencies in an unorganized town. But it is not too 
yreat a strain on the imagination to foresee the day 
when the ordered structure which Detroit or Cleve- 
and or Cincinnati is shaping, in which a great part 
yf the electorate already feels a species of owner- 
hip, might be taken over by a better-than-ordinary 
yovernment with a fair chance of success. This 
vill not happen in a decade, or in two; it may in 
ive. 

Whether this happens or not, the community will 
yay the penalty of wholesale financing. The rigidity 
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THE APPEAL TO SELF-HELP 

This poster of the Life Extension Institute is ad- 
dressed to the workers. Some unions — notably 
in the needle crafts through the Board of Sanitary 
Control — operate complex health services for 
their own members 
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that we fear in public operation is not necessarily 
to be avoided by keeping social work in private 
hands. Majorities are rarely experimental or 
adventurous in temper. Standards tend to solidify. 
Your community must unite on the highest common 
factor of its component groups. The community 
chest cannot afford even now to take chances with 
causes which jeopardize its popularity. The succes- 
sors to the men who now wrestle whole-heartedly 
with public opinion, because they are pioneers, are 
likely to be men who accept 
a successful formula and per- 
petuate a standardized pro- 
gram. ‘The inertia of repeti- 
tion lies in wait for any group 
effort; new brooms wear 
away. It would be idle to 
hope that this or any other 
form of organization will 
keep fully abreast of advanc- 
ing thought on social ques- 
tions, much less that it will 
encourage and support that 
free experimentation which 
must go on continuously if 
the new problems of the day 
after tomorrow are to be 
solved. Rather is it likely 
that aside from the normal 
activities which are embedded 
in the regular chest or munic- 
ipal program a new crop of 
uncoordinated efforts will ap- 
pear and new committees will 
scramble for minority support 
in the old-fashioned way. The 
pendulum is pretty certain to 
swing between correlation 
and variation in the future, 
just as it has in the past. 

But let us get back to the 
contributor, whom we left in 
the act of working off his 
altruism by an annual sub- 
scription. No matter who 
runs the philanthropic apparatus, he will for the 
most part be freed of direct contact with individual 
social agencies, to say nothing of the individual case. 
Will he rest content with paying his ‘“‘heart tax” 
year after year? I believe not. You have taken 
the novelty, the variety, the surprise out of giving. 
It is difficult to feel the same degree of emotion at 
each repetition of the appeal. Some of the more 
far-sighted community organizers already admit 
that the saturation point in voluntary giving is not 
far off. After a dozen campaigns the emotional 
difference between making one’s pledge to the com- 
munity chest and paying one’s taxes will largely 
disappear. 

But the altruistic impulse is not going to be 
thwarted. Already those organizations which 
capitalize optimism and make a fetich of decency 
are beginning to nibble away at philanthropy from 
the individual approach. Take your Boy Scout who 
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has been taught to do his good turn a day, not so 
much for the sake of the beneficiary as to feed his 
standardized ideal. Graduate him into Rotary or 
Kiwanis. Is he going to sate his soul with an annual 
donation? Never in the world. He will do his 
duty by the town, but then he will have his own fun. 
He is going to buy crutches for Jimmy. He will 
pay the club dentist to clean up the awful mess in 
Minnie’s mouth. He will give where his giving 
shows; he wants individual gratitude; he is going 
to be a big brother to somebody who will grin back 
at him. 

What is he going to do when the social work of 
his town has been so well rounded out that Jimmy 
is passed automatically from one efficient office to 
another, and Minnie’s teeth are all fixed at school? 
Will he be content to be merely a catspaw tor the 
alert relief worker, who keeps dangling before him 
the simpler tasks which will titillate his emotions. 
Or will he be really a free-lance in philanthropy? 
It is probably too much to hope that this sort of 
contributor will be found on the fighting edge of 
progress, aiding those causes of the future which 
like the Consumers’ League and Voluntary Parent- 
hood League today have to struggle in some com- 
munities even for the status of respectability. But 


I think he will learn to get satisfaction from the, 


subtler forms of relief. Perhaps he will take a 
hand in adjusting misfit workers to the right job, 
and invest in psychoanalysis for the troubled steno- 
grapher or an art education for the likely urchin. 
If his emotional satisfaction demands a patron- 
and-protegé basis for such services as these it will 
be increasingly difficult for him to obtain it. In our 
generation mercy still drops, for the most part, upon 
the place beneath. But the pattern is changing. 
The caste flavor of philanthropy is already being 
diluted by the community chest: it will tend to dis- 
appear as routine welfare work becomes a function 
of the community as a whole. The next generation 
may see this tendency grow into a sweeping change. 
The scant success of such experiments as the social 
unit and the war-time community councils offers no 
convincing clue to the future of other experiments 
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outwardly like them but actually motivated fron| 
the bottom up. Already cooperative enterprises in 
health and education are beginning to make thei| 
appearance. ‘The recreation which some foreign 
born groups secure for themselves through thei 
own societies dwarfs the recreation program of thi 
social worker. Autonomous groups are strugglin 
unconsciously and often without much help fron| 
either philanthropist or social worker, to lay th 
foundations of the community. The consumers 
cooperative, not the proprietary agency, inay pro} 
vide the casework, health promotion, leisure-time 
activities, of the future. If the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in New York can run their ow 
clinic today, a hundred trade unions may employ 
their own social work specialists tomorrow. | 

What the community of the future loses in the 
somewhat specious unity of present programs it wil 
more than compensate by the gain in valid self-im 
provement and spontaneity of purpose. What yout 
Rotarian or club-woman sacrifices in the loss of the 
benevolent attitude will be more than made up by 
the beginning of free exchange among self-respect: 
ing groups. In the technique of cooperation Amer: 
ican organizations have much to learn from suck 
experienced cooperators as the Finns. A Maenner 
chor might do much more for a Rotary Club than 2 
professional songleader. Rotary, in turn, might 
open the way to a Bohemian sokol to secure the 
space it needs for recreation, indoors or out. There 
are enormous possibilities in what is neatly called 
“group casework.” 

Here, then, is the most hopeful prospect for the 
age of spontaneity. When the giver and the 
beneficiary coincide or overlap or join hands round 
the circle; when the technician serves those whe 
want to benefit themselves rather more often thar 
those who want somebody else benefitted; wher 
cooperation means the interplay of natural groups 
instead of a program on paper; when the philan. 
thropic impulse is pooled—then we shall be able 
to stretch our souls and relax for the general wel 
are: 


After the Drive Is Over 


By JAMES RORTY 


There was a man of Tarsus town 
When Caesar was alive 
Whose task it was to organize 


The first United Drive. 


The citizens of Ephesus 

Cooperated well, 

For Paul, he wrote and threatened 
them 

With all the pains of hell. 


and yet 


The world was sinful then as now, 
But Paul, he had no fear: 

“A million surly heathen souls 
Shall see the Light this year.” 


He set his teeth and said it; then 
He travelled o’er the sea 
And sent his spirit down the years 
To trouble you and me. 


So many Armageddons, Lord— 
We fight them every day; 
We've made this mad world safe, 


In every land thy yeomen strive, 
In faith our hearts are stout; 
And yet I sometimes wonder, Lord, 
Just what it’s all about. 


And then I write and ask my Board 
To please vacation me; 

I’m sick of public health (I write) 
As sick as I can be. 


Perhaps in some far wilderness 
There still are sheltered nooks 
Where willows gently weep into 
Cooperating brooks. 


We have not made it gay. 


And when for pious works performed 
In heaven I find my fee, 

I'll wear a crown, and flit about 
Disorganized and free. 


By BRUN 


T was a sunny morning in the spring 
of 1973. Little of the golden sun- 
light, however, filtered down to the 
first floor of the old Charities Build- 
ing where the Social Adjustment 
Board had assembled for a special 

‘meeting. The white hair and wrinkles of the men 
| and women showed that most of them were beyond 
| the prime of life; otherwise, with their slim, almost 
athletic bodies, excellent posture, ruddy complexions 
}and soft voices, they might easily have been taken 
'for young people recently out of college. The chair- 
| man, a fine, tall man clad in tweeds, fidgeted among 
_some papers before him on the table. Turning to 
the secretary, he said: “They're late. What do 
you think has happened?” Just then the door open- 
ed, and Professor Kaltchey, a member of the board, 


of New Zealand. 
* “Very sorry,” said Kaltchey, ‘we took a plane 
that should have left us ample time, but we had to 
hang for nearly half an hour around that landing 
‘tower. Something really ought to be done about 
this awful congestion. It is as bad today overhead 
“as it used to be in the subway fifty years ago.’ 
The chairman explained that Mr. Burke was one 
of five commissioners sent out by the New Zealand 
“government to study American social standards 
prior to the preparation of an immigration bill. 
The other commissioners had gone to other Amer- 
‘ican centers, and all were to meet’ later at the na- 
Stional summer capital in Wisconsin. 
~ “You will remember,” he said, “that about 1930, 
“having built up an unusually prosperous common- 
-wealth—more homogeneous in population than al- 
“most any other part of the British Emvire—New 


Zealand secured power, first from the Empire and 
Rater from the League of Nations, to exclude all 
‘immigration so that the social and economic gains 
of the last two generations might not be lost by an 
-inrush of newcomers. You all know the results, at 
least those that lie on the surface: how the stand- 
gs in almost every respect have improved until 
now they are by far the highest in the world; how 
‘poverty, never much of a problem in New Zealand, 
has been completely abolished, together with ex- 
_ treme wealth and its demoralizing effects ; how the 
government has been reduced to a minimum of co- 
_ercive activity and a maximum of promotive activity 
in public health, education, science and public wel- 
fare generally—so that almost nine-tenths of its 
“necessary income is contributed voluntarily by citi- 
zens. 
“However, I will not enlarge. Suffice it to say 
that public sentiment in the matter of immigration 


> 


entered hastily with Commissioner Warren Burke 


You Never Can Tell 


What May Happen in Fifty Years 


O LASKER 


seems to be undergoing a change. New Zealand 
has not yet experienced any economic setback, but 
there is a certain unrest. The country is in great 
intellectual and artistic as well as commercial rival- 
ry with the South American republics which, as you 
probably know, have for the most part adopted the 
opposite population policy and which today certain- 
ly lead the world in music and mathematics, in 
architecture and philosophy. The New Zealanders 
seem to suspect shrewdly that their own backward- 
ness in these activities must eventually have un- 
favorable economic and social reactions; that maybe 
their great experiment of racial exclusiveness is not 
quite so successful as it was thought to be. Instead 
of rushing in with ineffective half-measures that 
would not stop degeneracy—if there is any—the 
New Zealand government very wisely decided to 
send out two commissions, one to the South Amer- 
ican republics to study the results of their quarter 
of a century’s policy of unrestricted immigration 
plus general birth control; the other to investigate 
the social condition of certain countries from which 
immigration, in case the gates were reopened, might 
have to be expected.” 

“You didn’t get that quite right, Mr. Chairman,” 
the visitor interrupted. ‘Shall I explain? We al- 
ready know that the populations of Europe, not 
excluding our own mother country, have deteriorat- 
ed so hopelessly that they can no longer furnish 
new blood for our country. So far as they are con- 
cerned, immigration is out of the question. But 
several other continents have populations which, 
though apparently backward, may have qualities not 
altogether to be despised. These we are now in- 
vestigating. 

“In the old days, if I remember rightly, there 
was an awful lot of twaddle over qualities of race. 
In your own country, for instance, there was that 
great agitation to get in more ‘Nordics’; and as a 
result America was swamped for a decade or so 
with unemployed Celtic miners from Wales, ditto 
Jewish diamond grinders from Amsterdam, Latin 
steel workers from Belgium, and so on. However, 
it did no harm. We have since discovered, as you 
have, that three or four generations in a London 
slum is much more damaging than a few drops of 
blood from one of the more distant branches of the 
human family. No, it’s really a question of social 
standards. What we want to find out is whether 
you people in the United States would fit in, could 
be assimilated culturally in a generation or two if 
we gave you the chance to immigrate. We don’t care 
particularly whether your grandfather were called 
Miller or Mueller or Meunier. 

“By the way, I’ve been noticing the extraordinary 
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number of Slavic, Magyar and Jewish names among 
your public men. How do you account for that?” 

“To be sure,” said the chairman. ‘‘That does 
seem curious. I hadn’t thought of it. Perhaps 
Professor Kaltchev knows the answer?” 

“You can’t go by names,” said the professor. “In 
part these public men and women are, of course, 
the second and third generation offspring of the 
immigrants of the pre-war period who have largely 
replaced in public life the Irish and the Germans— 
in the same way in which the Italians and Greeks 
and certain other races have become preeminent in 
business. You will understand, of course, that the 
more these people succeeded—I am now speaking 
of the period about forty years ago—the more 
frantic became the effort to attract Nordics. 
Canadian farmers were given almost anything they 
asked for, if only they would settle down this side 
of the border and multiply. And they did—in their 
tens and hundreds of thousands. And then? Why, 
to get on in American business and public life, 
Farmer McPherson of Saskatchewan did exactly 
what Furrier Goldberg of Bialostock had done 
thirty or fifty years before—he sought protective 
coloring by adopting a name from one of the 
dominant races. Where Goldberg had become 
Wallace, McPherson called himself Marckievitch! 
And lots of the older Americans did the same. Our 
governor Stromewski, for instance—do you know 
that his grandfather was a minister in a Swedish- 
Lutheran church in Minnesota, called Borgstrom?” 

“That's enough, thank you. I see—perfectly,” 
laughed Mr. Burke, apparently the only one in the 
room to see humor in the situation. 


UST then a bell rang, and what seemed to the 

visitor a strange procedure began. ‘Hello! 
Hello!” said a voice from a unseen source. “Are 
you ready?” The chairman and the members of 
the board rose and took their stand three feet behind 
their chairs. Of course the visitor followed suit. 
A luminous disc suspended from the ceiling suddenly 
showed the figure of an athletic young man standing 
behind a similar chair in a nebulous void. A music 
box began to play somewhere, and the whole com- 
pany, following each movement of the man on the 
disc, lowered themselves slowly until their whole 
weight rested on their forearms, keeping the body 
stiff. This they repeated six times. Next came 
knee-bending, also repeated several times; and two 
or three more exercises, with no pause between 
them, were performed in rhythmic harmony with 
the music. As suddenly as it had come, the light 
and the music vanished. They all sat down again, 
breathing heavily. A board in the middle of the 
table disappeared and reappeared in a moment set 
with glasses of milk. 

Commissioner Burke gaped during this per- 


formance. “All the best offices have been doing it 
for years,” said the chairman, noticing his astonish- 
ment. ‘We introduced this service into our build- 


ings some ten years ago—in fact, I think, we were 
the first. A lot of middle-aged employes—and the 
insurance company simply refused to renew the 
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group contract if we let our most valuable people 
rot away, as they called it, for lack of exercise.” 

“Extraordinary,” said Mr. Burke. 

‘““Yes,’’ said another member of the board, a Dr. 
Gorchakov, “‘we have applied the idea pretty widely, 
as you must have noticed. , The brass poles in the 
arrival towers, for instance. No Self-respecting 
man or woman under ninety who isn’t ill would come 
down by elevator as we used to twenty years ago. 
Incidentally, the sliding down has tremendously 
eased the traffic congestion in the mornings. Takes 
almost no room and no time. Then, you must have 
seen the straps and rings in the commuters’ planes. 
Why stand on one’s feet when one can hang and 
expand the chest? And the roller-skating through 
the arcades in our shopping district, you must admit, 
is an improvement over_the old moving platforms!” 

“You seem to have made a fetish of exercise,” 
said the commissioner. 

“Not at all,” replied the doctor. “The public 
interest in it came about quite naturally through 
the spinach-tomato war.” 

“The w-h-a-t?” asked Burke. 

“The war— I mean metaphorically, of course— 
the contention, the dispute between the advocates of 
spinach and the champions of tomatoes for the 
most important item in the human diet—oh, some 
thirty years ago. I am surprised you have not read 
of it. The whole country was divided between the 
reds and the greens. The Ku Klux won a national 
election by exposing at the critical moment the 
presence of a microscopical amount of poisonous 
fungus in a shipment of spinach from the Scilly 
Isles; and their Secretary of Agriculture was im- 
peached two years later for having overstated, 
maliciously and with intent to defraud, the propor- 
tion of vitamin K 349 in the national tomato crop.” 

“But what has all that to do with physical exer- 
cise?’’ interrupted the commissioner a little im- 
patiently. 

“Everything,” said Dr. Gorchakoy. “Up to that 
time, apart from a few people generally considered 
cranks, everybody talked about the quantity and 
quality of the food consumed as the essential thing 
in diet. Now a new party arose, under the leader- 
ship of one Dr. Crunch, which held that you could 
thrive on almost anything provided your digestive 
apparatus was in good working order. The theory 
proved popular. Almost overnight Boston beans 
and cocoanut pie, sauerkraut and sinkers reappeared 
on bills of fare. Elaborate tables were published 
setting the size and weight of a dill pickle in relation 
to trunk-bendings and risings from a recumbent 
position. Like all such popular movements, this 


one was, of course, full of exaggeration. But it set 


a new fashion.” 

The chairman called the meeting to order. “And 
now, my dear Mr. Commissioner, how would you 
like to start your investigation?” 

“T suppose,” replied Burke, “the best thing would 
be to start with visits to your institutions, your 
hospitals, reformatories, asylums, jails, homes for 
the feebleminded and the aged, and all the rest of 
the dependent classes.” 
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“My dear man, do you mean to say that in New 
Zealand you still shut people away in medieval 
torture houses? Why, we got rid of them one and 
all a quarter of a century ago. It happened about 
the same time all over the country; but I remember 
the circumstances here in New York particularly 

-well because they happened to be very helpful to 
those who were agitating for the change. You may 
have heard of the Russell Sage city plan that came 

to fruition about that time. Well, under that plan, 
the East River islands on which some of the biggest 
institutions were placed were needed to complete 
the city’s park system—with the open-air theater, 
the reproduction of seventeenth century New Ams- 
terdam, the Indian village and all the rest of it. 
Those institutions had been condemned by experts 
decades before; but there had never been agree- 


ment between government and legislature as to 
whether they should be replaced by other institu- 


tions or by a complete change in the methods of 
care. Finally the delay meant a victory for the 
reformers. With only six months left in which to 
clear out, there was not time to build new institu- 
tions. 

“We did what we had long been told was the 
right thing to do; most of the people in the .re- 


_ formatories turned out happy and fairly useful 


members of society when put into a proper environ- 
ment. The feeble-minded were. looked after in 
farm homes; the criminals—well, we found that 


most. of them were normal human beings that 


somehow had got wrong; the rest became per- 


_ manent conscripts in the state army of public ser- 


vice that lays roads and that sort of thing. The 
aged, of course, chose their own friends to live with 
—some of them making family parties of five or six 
in a suburban bungalow. 
“For a time we had all sorts of temporary deten- 
tion homes, but gradually their uselessness was dis- 
covered. As a rule, we found, nothing is gained by 
locking up a person that cannot be gained much 
more safely in some other way.” 
‘And your crime rate has not gone up?” 
“No, I have told you already, we have practically 
no more destitution.” 
“But surely, natural depravity—sexual pervers- 


_ ity—all sorts of things.” 


The chairman smiled. ‘“‘My dear fellow, come 
over here, and I will show you something.” He 
took the visitor to what seemed a row of boxes set 
obliquely against the long wall opposite the win- 
dows. At No. 21 he stopped and pressed a small 
button. In a moment the lid sprang back, and a 


_ glass square showed the interior of a large office, 
furnished in light wood and colorfully decorated. 


_ Pretty girls were sitting around a somewhat older 


_ every word she spoke. 


~ 


woman of great beauty, apparently drinking in 
“We could listen in,” said 
the chairman, “but we have promised we would not. 
What you see there is the last remnant of the city’s 
reformatory for prostitutes. The leader was a 
notorious character ten years ago. Then one of our 
- finest citizens, a woman who combines a strong reli- 
_ gious bent with common sense and a sense of humor, 
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got hold of her and in a few months converted her 
into a crusader for what she calls the ‘new art of 
love.’ Since then we have had practically no trouble 
in dealing with female moral offenders. Those who 
are feeble-minded, of course, are sent to the coun- 
try. Among the rest, some are simply transplanted 
into a normal home environment and the others are 
part of Irma’s army of pioneers in the teaching of 
what one of our friends has called ‘expansive puri- 
tanism’—the constructive enthusiasm of the early 
Puritans for the good life.” 

‘And other criminals?” 

‘Why, the division in all cases is much the same: 
some are defective and are cared for when found. 
They are getting rare as our methods of seeking 
out abnormal beings develop. There are those who 
are just as good as anybody else but in some way 
have been led into an anti-social act: these we treat 
just as we would treat our own normal children if 
we found them ransacking the ice box. And there 
are the exceptional ones, criminals because of some 
originality or gift that cannot find a proper outlet 
under normal conditions. ‘These are often tem- 
peramentally the ideal reformers and once intro- 
duced into one of the great public services, usually 
become distinguished leaders.” 

“Tell me,” said Burke, when they had returned 
to the table after looking in on a few more meet- 
ings that were going on that morning, “how do you 
finance your work?” 

“Mr. Bartolini,” said the chairman, addressing 
the treasurer, “will you kindly answer that? And 
tell him how the present system came about.” 

“Years ago,” said the treasurer, a chubby little 
man in a very gay sweater, ‘‘we used to think that 
the best philanthropist was a dead one. A bit of 
brass polish applied to a tablet in the front hall was 
about all he required of us. Next in favor was the 
millionaire who spent his winters at Miami, his 
summers at Bar Harbor and his springs and falls 
in Europe, provided he had a secretary in New 
York to sign checks for him. Appeals printed in 
good type on expensive paper with pictures of 
smiling children and stories of the ‘heroism of the 
poor brought in go per cent renewals of the 
annual contributions. More work, but not yet 
frightening. What nearly killed us was collecting 
the last few thousand. In the twenties and thirties 
suicides among financial secretaries became epidemic. 

“Almost every wild scheme was tried once. We 
amalgamated and merged and federated until every 
cent of superfluous overhead was squeezed out. We 
palmed things off on the taxpayers. We went into 
the real estate business and the publishing business, 
the toy business, the laundry business—and each 
year we got more behind. And then at last we hit 
on the solution. As it was first pronounced, in not 
too elegant English, by a member of this board: ‘Let 
the poor pay themselves for their d... 
poverty! They have done so ever since.” 

“My dear sir,’’ interjected the commissioner, 
“please don’t speak in riddles. If you have to have 
poor people—I mean in the technical sense, people 

(Continued on page 161) 


“Sir, here is my subscription 
for the earthquake in the 
Batignolles.... two francs. 
But don’t forget to enter my 
name and address: Rigolard, 

hilanthropist and stationer, 
345 Rue St. Honore; sells 
clocks, busts of Danton, Bo- 
hemian glass, English riding- 
sticks, German chemical 
matches and in general every- 
thing that has nothing to do 

with his trade!“ 


“Step up, Mr. Geranflot ... 
receive the prize awarded for 
your beautiful work on the 
subject of pauperism. . . You 
have nobly and generously 
paid your debt to society by 
proving conclusively that, gen- 
erally speaking, the poor are 
poor because they don’t have 
a cent!” 


Philanthropic Foibles 


ONORE DAUMIER who has drawn the pictures 
here reproduced was one of the great satirists of 
all times and is considered by many the greatest. 
draughtsman of the nineteenth century. For a term) 

of over ten years he bonded himself to a popular Parisian | 
magazine, Carivari; but all his life from the early thirties | 
until the seventies he engaged in a spirited battle with the | 
one arch-enemy he recognized: humbug. In more than four | 
thousand lithographs he relentlessly exposed every sham— 
political, artistic, judicial, social. His subjects ranged from. 
the tragedy of the lowliest to the pomp and circumstance | 
of palace and court house. . His drawing is of an astonish- | 
ing breadth and directness. The few oil paintings he has 
left behind are treasured among the classics of realism. 
He lived the life of the people and died poor—in spite of 
full recognition of his genius in his later years. 


re of Long Ago 


The lithographs here reproduced are from a series 
entitled Philantropes de Nos Jours (from the print col- 
lection of the Metropolitan Museum; the two larger ones 
on pp. 146 and 147 through the courtesy of the C. W. 
Kraushaar Gallery) in which Daumier, in 1840, ridiculed 
the foibles of the philanthropists of his time. Some of them 
certainly, like Moliére’s comedies, because of their penetra- 
tion, go far beyond the idiosyncrasies of a particular period 
and portray human weaknesses which, in one form or an- 
other, can be found at all times. One of the best, of which 
unfortunately we could obtain no print for reproduction, 
shows an elegantly dressed couple at a dance. “Madam,” 
says the cavalier, ‘“‘we have danced for the poor who starve 
in Poland; now let us go and have some supper for them.” 
How different from anything we have to show in these 
days! 


An English humanist in the ex- 
ercise of his sainted function: As 
a member of the Society for the 
Protection of Animals he forbids 
that any one injure any quad- 
ruped whatsoever and at the 
same time he has no scruples to 
crack the whip over a mere biped 


“Very sorry, my good woman . . 
.. I can do nothing for you. I 
belong to the Northern Charit- 
able Society ... I give only to 
the poor in Kamchatka!” 


“I have before forbidden 
you to call me « Master.’ 


... Now, learn, you pig, 
that all men are brothers.” 


“Write this do 
fortune to the # 
nual prize of ty 
of the best eulo 
charity in parti 
“But your natu 
“Oh, I have no 
do not wish to. 
the ranks v3 c 
francs, and I fo 
eulogies on my 


«Gentlemen of the Jury, the accused has killed Jean 
Maclou, it is true. .. He does not repent; that also 
is true... But it is just for that reason that we must 
not condemn him. .. Let us give him time; the reac- 
tion will set in; the tardier his remorse the more bit- 
ter it will be. .. I believe Iam both more logical and 
more severe than the attorney general. .. I vote for 


acquittal ite 


“This man is decidedly a 
thief... So much the bet- 
ter.... I have great hope 
of being able to reform 
him with the aid of my 
system. For instance, tt ts 
impossible to improve the 
morals of a man without 
aying the greatest atten- 
eh i his panes Sop: 


: ‘I leave all my 
I Science for an an- 
rancs to the author 
general and of my 


geor relatives?” lies all in that! ... Look 
sacred rights.... I here, for instance, at his 
ified from entering remarkable cheek... .” 

e twenty thousand (The prisoner:) ‘Don’t 


hem to submit their Rep Gately’ gentle. 


men.... It is only a lump 
of tobacco !” 


“To be sure, sir, your soup is pretty light.... The 
patients maintain it does not sustain them.” 

“<I have corrected that....I am only afraid today 
#t may be too strong .. I have put into the pot es) a 
game of dominoes more than yesterday ... and then 
the double-six to give it color!” 


The Minimum Wage Decision 


How the Supreme Court Becomes Virtually a House of Lords 
By FRANCIS BOWES SAYRE 


HE gravity of the adverse decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the minimum wage case strikes deep. 
The fundamental principle upon 
which our constitutional structure was 


built was that of a government com- - 


posed of three separate and coordinate departments 
—the legislative, the executive and the judicial. 
Upon a perfect equilibrium between these three our 
government was poised; the undue encroachment of 
any one upon the other endangers all. 

This was the reason why in the early days the 
Supreme Court felt it such a highly delicate matter 
to take the step of refusing to enforce the enact- 
ment of a coordinate branch of the government; 
this was the reason why ever since the days of Chief 
Justice Marshall, the court has steadily adhered to 
the rule that every possible presumption is in favor 
of the validity of an act of Congress, and that no 
act shall, therefore, be held unconstitutional if 
there exists any reasonable or rational doubt. Upon 
the careful observance of this time-honored principle 
rests the independence of the legislative branch of 
our government. The Supreme Court still professes 
the principle; but the decisions of latter days have 
caused some to wonder whether the principle is 
still maintained in fact. The minimum wage 
decision seems to shake it to its very roots. If the 
distinguished chief justice of the court by a closely 
reasoned dissenting opinion strongly maintains the 
constitutionality of the act; if another justice of un- 
questioned mental honesty can say—‘‘To me the 
power of Congress seems absolutely free from 
doubt”’; if in former cases, which those same justices 
are unable in principle to distinguish, the Supreme 
Court itself has held similar legislation constitu- 
tional, how can it be said in honest fact that there 
can be no rational doubt of its unconstitutionality ? 

If the Fifth and the Fourteenth Amendments 
are to be so interpreted that henceforth legislation 
is to be declared unconstitutional whenever it is out 
of accord with the economic and social theortes of 
five members of the Supreme Court, a blow is struck 
at one of the most fundamental principles of our 
government. The legislature then becomes not an 
independent and supreme body framing policies into 
law; it becomes subordinate to the Supreme Court 
which becomes virtually a House of Lords, exercis- 
ing an actual veto power over such laws as fail to 
accord with the social theories of five of its members. 
In the minimum wage case those theories apparently 
were at variance with the views of four other mem- 
bers of the court, the Congress of the United States, 
the President of the United States, the law-making 
bodies of the sovereign states of Arizona, Arkansas, 


California, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Porto Rico, and of 
many foreign countries, the very widely accepted 
views of expert economists and sociologists who 
have spent years of study and investigation in these 
fields, and the generally prevailing opinion of great 
masses of people throughout the country. Therefore 
it is ferever impossible for the Congress of the 
United States or for any state subject to the Amer- 
ican constitution to enact such legislation. 

To those who desire the solution of our indus- 
trial troubles by orderly and legal processes, the 
decision is gravely disturbing. Laboring men and 
women must have the wherewithal to live; in the 
words of Justice Sutherland, ‘‘the ethical right of 
every worker, man or woman, to a living wage, may 
be conceded.” The truest friends of the workers 
have urged them to seek their ends through the 
ballot box and legislation. If our constitution 
makes such legislation impossible, what then? Is 
such a reversal of the older and more conservative 
policy of the Supreme Court wise? In the answer 
to this question America has much at stake. 


O N September 19, 1918, in order ‘“‘to protect the 
women and minors of the District of Columbia 
from conditions detrimental to their health and 
morals,” the Congress of the United States enacted 
a Minimum Wage Law, creating a Minimum Wage 
Board with power to determine standards of 
minimum wages for women and minors within the 
district and to ascertain ‘what wages are inadequate 
to supply the necessary cost of living” to maintain 
‘women workers in good health and to protect their 
morals,” and with power to enforce such “‘standards 
of minimum wages” by proper orders issued under 
authority of the act. The underlying purpose of the 
legislation was to protect the general welfare of 
the District of Columbia by preventing women 
from being forced through economic necessity to 
sell their labor below the actual cost of maintenance. 
According to investigations preceding this legisla- 
tion and corroborated by authoritative findings 
from many different quarters in December, 1916, 
the actual cost within the District of Columbia ot 
the rudimentary needs of a woman worker, as shown 
in carefully itemized budgets, was $589.22 a year 
or $11.33 a week. According to the house commit- 
tee which proposed the legislation [Rep. No. 571, 
H. R. 65th Cong. 2d Sess.] 46 per cent of six 
hundred women workers interviewed earned less 
than $8 per week and 64 per cent less than $10 per 
week. It is elementary that if employers are allowed 
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+» purchase labor at less than the actual cost of 
‘\aintenance of life, the difference must be paid for 
' ther out of public or private charity or out of an- 
ther’s income. In other words, the industry con- 
arned is benefiting from labor for which it does 
ot pay and which, if not paid for by others, can be 
‘ad only at a very serious social cost—poorhouse 
elief, reduced vitality of workers, overcrowding, 
ncreased sickness, an increased death rate and the 
dng train of social ills which dance attendance 
pon a society which pays the worker less than it 
osts him to live. ‘The law thus enacted followed 
he lead of similar legislation in other countries and 
‘an other states of the Union and summed up the 
esults of experience gained under widely differing 
onditions. 

In 1919, pursuant to the provisions of the law, 
he Minimum Wage Board made an investigation 
)f the wages of women employed in the district in 
1otels and restaurants. As a result of this investiga- 
jon, it was found that 


in analysis by occupation shows that in the restaurant 
jusiness approximately 21 per cent of the waitresses, 46 per 
‘ent of the counter girls, 78 per cent of the bus girls, 14 per 
tent of the cashiers and checkers, 56 per cent of the pantry 
tirls, 75 per cent of the dishwashers, 11 per cent of the 
sooks, 76 per cent of the kitchen girls, and 46 per cent of 
the miscellaneous employes were receiving less than a living 
wage... The wage situation in hospitals is even worse 
than that found in hotels. Over half, 54.1 per cent, of the 
women receiving room and board were paid less than $7 a 
week, and of those receiving board alone 96.7 per cent were 
paid less than $10 a week. 


_ At that time the actual cost of the necessaries of 
life, as shown by careful studies made by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, had risen to at 
least $16.50 a week. The Minimum Wage Board 
ccordingly on May 26, 1920, issued an order 
providing that women working in hotels, restaurants 
and certain allied industries must be paid $16.50 per 
week (nurses in training not included). The Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of the District of Columbia, em- 
ploying a large number. of women, and a woman 
employe of the Congress Hall Hotel Company 
each brought suits to enjoin the enforcement of the 
order of the board—not upon the ground that the 
minimum fixed by the board was more than the bare 
cost of living, but upon the ground that the law it- 
self was unconstitutional. The matter was_finally 
carried up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the precise question involved being whether 
the law violated the provisions of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which provides that no 
person shall “be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.’”’ The Supreme Court, 
by a five to three decision, held the law unconstitu- 
tional. 

To many lawyers who have closely followed the 
course of the Supreme Court’s rulings upon 
regulatory legislation, the decision came as a distinct 
surprise. The clause of the Fifth Amendment 
which the federal statute was held to violate is 
identical with the important clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which forbids a state to “deprive any 
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person of life, liberty or property without due pro- 
cess of law.’’ On a number of previous occasions, 
the Supreme Court had held that various statutes 
regulating hours or conditions of work were, in 
spite of the consequent restraint upon freedom of 
contract, not necessarily unconstitutional. In 1898 
it has sustained a law enacting an eight-hour day 
for miners. In 1908 it sustained an Oregon law 
providing that no woman should be ‘employed in 
any mechanical establishment or factory or laundry” 
for more than ten hours a day. In 1914 it sustained 
a similar Massachusetts statute; and in 1915 it 
sustained a California law enacting for women an 
eight-hour day. In 1917, by an equally divided 
court, it afirmed an Oregon decision upholding a 
woman’s minimum wage law very like that of the 
District of Columbia. In the same year it upheld a 
law providing that “no person shall be employed in 
any mill, factory or manufacturing establishment” 
more than ten hours a day. 

Many lawyers thought that the much criticized 
and apparently contrary New York bakeshop deci- 
sion of 1905 had long been virtually overruled; and 
that in the series of decisions during the last decade 
and a half they could prick out an approximate line 
of distinction between what regulatory legislation 
was, and what was not, constitutional. ‘he latest 
decision upsets any such idea. 


USTICE SUTHERLAND, who rendered the 
majority opinion, seems to rest the unconstitu- 

tionality of the statute upon the fact that it denies 
to individuals a theoretical freedom of contract 
which he conceives to be included under the Fifth 
Amendment’s guarantee of “life, liberty. and prop- 
erty." rae Saye: 

The statute now under consideration is attacked upon 

the ground that it authorizes an unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the freedom of contract. In making such con- 
tracts, generally speaking, the parties have an equal right to 
obtain from each other the best terms they can as the result 
of private bargaining. 
Although Justice Sutherland admits that there are 
instances in the law where this theoretical freedom 
of contract is impaired, such as in the case of statutes 
fixing railway rates, in laws regulating wages to be 
paid for public work, in laws prescribing the 
character, methods and time for payment of wages, 
and in statutes fixing the hours of labor, yet he 
seeks to draw a distinction between such regulation 
and a minimum wage law, and holds that while the 
former interference with freedom of contract is 
constitutional, the latter which affects ‘‘the heart 
of the contract,” is not. He concludes: 

To sustain the individual freedom of action contemplated 
by the constitution is not to strike down the common good 
but to exalt it; fer surely the good of society as a whole 
cannot be better served than by the preservation against 
arbitrary restraint of the liberties of its constituent members. 

Thus to save a theoretical bargaining equality 
which in fact does not exist, and “individual 
liberties” based upon a laissez faire theory of 
government of a former generation, Justice Suther- 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Prophets 


By MARTHA HART BLISS 


Men dream that sometime those who blame will praise, 
That those who hate will learn to love instead, 

That they at last will come to see ahead 

A flame that will consume their yesterdays. 

So smiling they go out upon the ways 

That lead them darkly till their souls are dead 
Until they learn to iaugh, dream-surfeited, 

At those who still must travel in the maze. 


) 


But some have seen a radiant goal of light 

And sought it till men killed them, undismayed. 
Theirs was great confidence—men are afraid 
Of strength that comes with certainty of right. 
They died, as even Christ on Calvary, 

For faith in self, and not for you or me. 
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MeiGenesis of a Sogal Worker 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


I. 


HEN I contrast the full and interest- 
ing life I have had during the past 
forty years with the dull, monotonous 
grind which probably would have 

| been mine had I early learned to make 
money and become absorbed in that 
arrowing occupation, I am devoutly grateful to the 
riends who persuaded me to adopt the most fas- 
nating of professions. A man can have no better 
ortune than that the labor by which he lives brings 
ach satisfaction that if he did not need to work 
jor wages he would gladly do it without. Such 
jood fortune many a social worker shares with real 
irtists, devoted physicians, true preachers, a few 
me craftsmen, every great scientist and some other 
‘appy people. 
_Some happenings in my childhood in England 
lave the first inklings of what became with me a 
ominant motive—the desire to make things better 
or the less fortunate of my kind—to-be a small 
art of that human providence which seems to be 
he most certain we can invoke. 
The very earliest incident I can dimly recall was 
if a group of boys and girls—as my childish mem- 
ry multiplied them they seemed hundreds, though 
_know they could have been only a dozen or two— 
lustering around the back door of our house in 
\shton-under-Lyne, being fed with broth out of a 
teaming cauldron—enormous it seemed to my 
roung recollection. 
rom my mother that they were starving children 
of striking cotton spinners and weavers and most of 
hem lived in cottages which my father owned, on 
the back street behind our house. My father, a 
yrosperous merchant tailor, was not supposed to 
snow about the soup kettle since his best customers 
were the employers of the strikers, and strikes were 
terce conflicts seventy-two years ago and everybody 
took sides in them. In the rioting near the end of 
the long strike, some gardens which had been made 
out of a few acres of the reclaimed ‘“‘Ashton Moss,”’ 
just outside the town, were raided, and my father’s 
acre was the only one untouched; his rose bushes 
and gooseberry trees were spared. 

_ Another early social experience, the first in which 
I, a boy of fifteen, had part, was during the Lanca- 
hire ‘“‘cotton famine,’ which was a by-product of 
the war between the states. Our well-to-do London 
relatives, instead of contributing to the general 
relief fund, sent money to us for the people in Sal- 
ford among whom we lived. Again my mother’s 
wonderfully economical cooking came in, and she 
fed scores of children daily; and this time father 
did not have to pretend ignorance. I had a Sunday 
School class and had the pleasure of buying ‘‘clogs”’ 
for ten little boys so they could attend. 


Years afterward I learned . 


One incident of that period gave me my first 
knowledge, often reenforced since, of how ‘“‘char- 
ity’ is hated and feared by the decent poor. The 
working people of Lancashire were the sturdiest, 
least subservient, most democratic of English folk. 
Peter Benson, an old weaver, was a deacon of the 
little Baptist chapel of which my father was a 
pillar (Father always went where he thought he 
was needed instead of to a church wherein he might 
have found customers for his tailor shop). We 
were sure the Benson family must be near the break- 
ing point, and knowing they would starve rather 
than apply to the relief fund, father took me with 
him when he went with the offer of a few shillings 
of my uncle’s money; he had little enough of his 
own by this time, for business was at a standstill in 
the cotton district. ‘The sturdy old man refused 
the bitter bread of charity, declared they were all 
right, they had no need. All father’s eloquence 
seemed in.vain until he said, ‘‘Well, Peter, let’s 
tell the Lord about it.’ Whereupon we all went 
down on our knees, and in a few moments the whole 
household was in tears. Father prayed that we 
might be delivered from wicked pride, hardness of 
heart and stiffness of neck, be humble-minded and 
willing both to give and receive the tokens of love 
from each other as well as from God. When 
‘‘“Amen”’ sounded, Peter, who was weeping like the 
rest, said, ‘John Johnson, thou art right, I am a 
proud and wicked man, I have lied to thee. We 
took our last penny from the savings bank five days 
agone, and there’s not a crust in the house.” 

Another childish memory which has influenced 
my thinking through life was of being shown St. 
Peter’s Square in Manchester, the scene of the 
Peterloo Massacre which occurred the year before I 
was born; when the yeomanry cavalry had ridden 
down and sabred the Chartist “‘blanketeers’” who 
were gathering, each with a blanket and two loaves 
of bread, to march to London and present a petition 
to Parliament for their great Charter; which, with 
its ‘six points’ —manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, 
equal electoral districts, paid members, no property 
qualifications (for members), and annual parlia- 
ments—seems now so mild. 

About the same time, my father told me of his 
earliest memory, an event which happened in 1798, 
when he was three years old: how a “Church and 
King mob” raided the house, hunting for my grand- 
father who was supposed to be a “radical,” and 
when they could not find him took out his uncle, a 
feeble old man who sat in the chimney corner all 
day, and pumped on him; and then dragged out my 
father’s young sisters and threw them on the “mid- 
den-stead” while he hid under the bed. 

These events and stories, the last two strangely 
suggesting things that have happened in the United 
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States since April 1917, were part of my prepara- 
tion for social work, as well as for American citizen- 
ship. But all this was long before I became a social 
worker and had my first adventures with the so- 
called ‘‘scientific’ organized charities of the 1880's. 


IGG 
\X ]HAT a mere suggestion of to-day’s range of 


social work there was, forty years ago, in what 
we were trying to make people understand as “or- 
ganized” charity! And the agents and secretaries 
of the associated charities and charity organiza- 
tion societies of those early days—how few their 
kinds of activities, how narrow the scope of their 
vision (although dreams of great things did come 
to some of us), compared with the wide horizon, 
ever-widening, of the profession in this twentieth 
century, with its forty-two varieties of practitioners 
—as numbered by the American Association of So- 
cial Workers—each with its several sub-varieties. 
Yet those agents and secretaries were the pioneers 
of the profession, and hundreds of recently recruit- 
ed social workers, who feel their present tasks to 
be radically different from what they call, perhaps 
with some disdain, ‘old-fashioned charity,’ had 
their start only a few years ago in that narrower 
sphere. 

Now the art of social work began before the 
dawn of history. It was well developed before the 
Pentateuch was written. The agent of a league for 
social welfare or the director of a legal aid society 
may be well content if he can honestly rank himself 
with the patriarch Job: 

I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. I 
was a father to the poor: and the cause which I knew not 
I searched out. And I brake the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth. 

He who wrote down the old legend of Jonah 
was a precursor of the agent of a humane society 
of today, when he had compassion not only on the 
children of Nineveh, but also on the cattle in the 
doomed city. 

But the science of social work, without which it 
can hardly be counted a profession, is recent. The 
first hint that we had at the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction that such a science 
could be recognized by a university was in 1893. 
Warner’s first edition of American Charities, 
among the earliest books to treat the subject scien- 
tifically, was new then. Henderson was led into 
applied sociology and to writing Dependents, De- 
fectives and Delinquents and his other books, 
through his experiences in organizing associated 
charities in Terre Haute and Detroit. Warner, 
Devine, Miss Richmond and others whose writings 
enrich the literature of social work, began as sec- 
retaries of charity organization societies. 

The term social worker was used at first chiefly 
to mean an agent of the organized charities; but 
it soon took on a wider meaning. In truth, one of 
the charms of the profession is in its versatility. 
No matter where you begin, if you begin aright, 
the whole field is open. 

My own first contact with organized social work 
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of Cincinnati. The chief advocate and promote) 
of the new society was the Rev. Charles Wi 
Wendte, an eloquent and public-spirited Unitamg) 
minister whom I like to claim with loving reverent] 
as my spiritual father, both in the religion 9| 
thought and emotion and in that of action which jj 
social service. I was employed at the time in thj 
manufacturing department of a Jewish clothin) 
house which remembered the Sabbath day to kee} 


cause I was a workingman, I was especially qual} 
fied to be a volunteer friendly visitor. 


III. “i 

INCINNATTI in the eighties affords as good al} 
illustration as any city of the Middle Wes} 

of the setting in which American social work, aj 
we know it, began. Its modern social develop} 
ment with its Federation of Social Agencies, it} 
million dollar funds, its Social Unit experiment an\| 
its highly organized Associated Charities shows } 
marvelous contrast to those early beginnings whe} 
it took a disaster to set our society on its feet. © 

Cincinnati began as a river town. In 1877 whe 
I moved there, the river front was still marked bi 
tall houses, but what had been the finest hotel i 
town was a mission house, the Union Bethel, ani 
some formerly big warehouses were tenements 
called by such names as Rat Row and Sausage Row 
Old citizens used to tell us of the glories of th 
days when the levee would be crowded with team 
and roistering deck hands; when the river-fron 
stores and saloons were each a small gold mine 
when the steamboats, tied up as close together a; 
was safe, would line a mile or more of the rive 
bank. A few boats still plied the Ohio, mostly car 
rying passengers who preferred the slow river trip 
with its coolness and freedom from dust. But thi 
picturesque ‘‘coal-tows,” eight scows to a tow, thre¢ 
abreast with a stern-wheel steamboat the cente 
of the rear trio, were nearly all that remained of 
the ancient days. One night, from a farmhoust 
on the river bank twenty miles above the city, we 
watched a whole fleet of coal tows, some dozens 0: 
them, carrying many thousand tons of coal, wait 
ing above the sand-bar for water. They had startec 
with a freshet and had run ahead of its crest unti 
they were stopped by the bar. We saw the met 
with their flaring torches and fires, and listened te 
their shouts and songs until midnight. In the morn 
ing all was quiet, the freshet had caught up with 
its burden and carried them over the bar, and they 
were miles down stream towards cities and village: 
all the way to New Orleans. 

Early Cincinnati history is full of romantic anc 
thrilling episodes. Nowhere else in the winning o 
the West were there more reckless, daring exploits 
and some tinge of the adventurousness and lawless 
ness of the fighting pioneers lingered: as was show1 
in 1885, when a mob stormed and set fire to th 
courthouse in an attempt to lynch some notoriou 
criminals whose trial had been a travesty of justice 
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| 
‘| Before the days of the railroads the city had be- 
‘ome a wholesale supply center for southern Ohio, 
‘entucky and much of Indiana, competing with 
jouisville and Evansville. Its early customers had 
jeen hunters and trappers, but the territory open- 
1d up quickly; many farmers settled on the rich 
‘Sirgin soil of the three states. In the seventies 
‘\ommercial pursuits were still its main activity, but 
\ panufacturing of many kinds was coming in rapidly, 
the character of the people changing with it. 
i) The city was begun on the bottom lands of the 
|) )Dhio opposite the mouth of the Licking river and 
pradually spread up and down stream. ‘Then it 
‘srew out over a second level of varying width, and 
tilong the Millcreek valley. It was long before 
»reople found that the hill-tops were good places 
{0 live—first a few wealthy people, and then, when 
“the inclined railways were invented and a nickel 
street-car would take one to the top, and later 
three or four miles into the country, the middle and 
“working class began to go there also. In 1882 a 
few of the oldest and wealthiest families, the Long- 
“worths, Andersons, McDonalds and others, still 
jived down-town. But most of the well-to-do lived 
‘on the hills, and the city was dividing itself into sec- 
“tions inhabited by people who felt themselves dif- 
ferent from those of other districts. The old Erie 
and Ohio canal, once an important artery of trade, 
(was a boundary line between the business section 
and a large and densely populated-German district, 
»mostly tenement houses, often called “Over the 
Rhine.” Here were a few factories, the upper part 
ef Main Street with a few good stores mostly pat- 
‘ronized by the Germans, and the great breweries. 
| The thrifty, industrious, saving and yet pleasure- 
jloving Germans, of the working and middle classes, 
gave a distinct character to the population. Though 
/pleasure-loving they were temperate. A drunken 
man was never or rarely seen among them and they 
were very critical of the American saloons. They 
.drank their beer slowly, sitting down to it, and 
/every man paid his own shot. ‘Dutch treat” had 
lits origin there. They knew how to spend a pleas- 
Jant evening in their Bierhallen, with their “pin- 
J ochle’’; or listening to Mozart, Beethoven or Wag- 
ner played by a good orchestra; often their wives 
and sometimes their children with them; sipping 
| their three or four steins of beer during an evening; 
jin the middle of the evening taking a lunch of 
| Schweitzer Kase or Wienerwurst and Schwarz- 
| brod. It was German influence that made Cincin- 
}mati a center of music. The audiences which 
thronged the great music hall that Reuben Springer 
gave to the city to hear fine concerts of classical 
| music, or to enjoy the occasional seasons of grand 
Opera, were largely German. 


| workmen I had heard their opinions on social and 
religious subjects, expressed very freely. They 
usually married early in life and had large families. 
They looked askance at the ‘Puritans’ as they 
‘ealled the higher-class, church-going Americans; 

artly because they were supposed to object to in- 
nocent amusements, especially beer-drinking, and 
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When I was working side by side with German 
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partly because they practised birth control in a way 
that seemed wicked from the German point of 
view; at any rate, they had small families. A few 
of the better educated of the workmen (the stand- 
ard of education was not high) were free-thinkers 
and, usually, socialists. ‘The politicians always had 
them in mind. “There must always be a good share 
of German names on the ticket. 

Among the lower-class'Germans there was a ten- 
dency to regard their children as income producers, 
and child labor was common. A poor man with a 
large family looked forward to the day when he 
might give up work and have his children support 
him. But there was not much charity asked for or 
expected among the German poor. Long after the 
Associated Charities began, it was noticeable that, 
in proportion to the population, German applicants 
were the fewest. 

There were in my day very few Italians, Slavs 
or Greeks in the city; the great influx of people 
from southern and eastern Europe had not begun. 
There was the usual sprinkling of Scotch and Eng- 
lish. Next to the Germans in number among the 
foreign-born were the Irish; there were many 
Catholic churches; the diocese was strong and 
wealthy, and Archbishop Elder, a public-spirited 
ecclesiastic, encouraged his clergy to cooperate with 
the Associated Charities. The Jewish element was 
strong, and there were many wealthy and cultured 
people among them. Their own charities were num- 
erous, and every subscription list for social purposes 
had many Jewish names. There was a strong in- 
fusion of Negroes. During slavery days there 
had been important stations of the Underground 
Railway in the city and along the river. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was written in a house on Walnut 
Hills. Its author could sit on her back porch and 
see slaves at work in fields across the river in Ken- 
tucky. The incident on which the story of Eliza 
crossing the river on the floating ice was based 
happened in Clermont County, twenty miles up the 
river, the district where we began our fresh air work 
in 1884. Mr. Donaldson, father of the friend who 
helped me begin that work, had kept a station of the 
railway on his farm on the river bank and had 
helped scores of runaway slaves to freedom. Be- 
fore the Civil War there had been considerable 
pro-slavery sentiment. Wendell Phillips was driven 
from the platform by an anti-abolition mob and 
narrowly escaped personal violence, while W. F. 
Yancey with his secessionist lectures was heard 
without disturbance. But in my day the old animos- 
ities of the fifties and sixties were only lingering 
memories. Cincinnati, though on the line, was dis- 
tinctly a northern city in sentiment as in geograph- 
ical location; politically it was ‘‘doubtful,” in a 
state strongly Republican. 

The main body of the population was of the usual 
American stock from New England and New York 
found in the Middle West. Kentucky was just across 
the river, and a good many working people lived 
in Covington and Newport; still there was no nota- 
ble infusion of Southerners; although among the 
applicants to the Associated Charities there were 
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many southern-born of the class called in the South 
‘poor whites.” In fact, these and the floating river 
people — often living in “shanty boats,” slowly 
drifting down stream from the head waters to the 
Mississippi, living by fishing, stealing and begging, 
only occasionally doing a few days’ work at harvest. 
ing in summer, tying up in some good riverside city 
like Cincinnati, Evansville or Louisville for the 
winter—gave the Associated Charities many of its 
clients, 

There were many people of culture and refine 
ment and a good deal of inherited wealth, although 
most of the large fortunes had been made by their 
possessors, ‘The public parks were among the finest 
of the country, Vifty men dined together one day 
and gave $1,000 each to build an art museum in 
one of them, ‘There were many liberal individual 
givers. When great floods came and money poured 
in for relief from all over the country, the relief 
committees used évery penny that came from out. 
side the city beyond its limits, and defrayed the 
relief of their own citizens exclusively. from loeal 
funds, It seemed a city where the best of social 
work ought to be easy to organize and support. 


IV, 


N those days the most striking examples of charity. 


organization were those of Boston, Buffalo and 
Philadelphia, ‘The society borrowed its name from 
Boston and its plan of organization by autonomous 
districts from Philadelphia, which was the poorest 
model, But it measured its hoped-for results along. 
side those of the Buffalo C, O. S., where $125,000 
of almsgiving money was saved in its first year. A 
large part of this showing was in the amount of out. 
door relief distributed by the official whose usual 
picturesque name in that city was the ‘“poormaster,” 
Now the whole outdoor relief in Cincinnati had 
rarely exceeded $15,000 per annum, whereas in Buf- 
falo it had been five times as much, In Cincinnati 
there were few of the private charitable societies 
with which Buffalo was richly endowed; and inevit- 
ably, as there was less official charity, either public 
or private, there was not nearly the amount of pri- 
vate almspiving, ‘Phere could be no such demon- 
stration of the saving of waste as had been made in 
Buffalo because there was not the waste to save, 

I'rom this undue insistence on the money-saving 
possibilities of organization there came some results 
which hampered the Associated Charities through 
many years of its history, A few of its warmest 
first supporters were chiefly attracted by the 
promise of economy. ‘The love of money is the 
root of all evil, and the wealthy man who joins a 
social agency in the hope that the drain on his 
pocketbook will be lessened is poor timber out of 
which to make either a subscriber or a director. 
‘The work of child placing is a conspicuous instance. 
It was not until the National Children’s Tlome So- 
ciety came out boldly and declared that the home- 
finding plan was not a method to save money but to 
save children that its work was put on its sound 
foundation, 
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Both the error of great insistence on econom 
and the faulty organization which threw all the 
power to the districts kept back progress. Instead] 
of one there were really thirteen societies in the) 
city, each entitled to the same name. The cent 
executive was to collect mone: for administration} 
“at large,” but as all the “at large” was within 
districts which had their own collectors, this wz 
dificult. Some of the districts had many poor ang 
few rich; in some the condition was reversed; some 
of them were distinctly middle class with few of 
either. The work was irregular; salaries of agents 
were pitifully inadequate; some of the offices were 
open two hours daily, some two hours on three day 
cach week. Many families received similar casuz 
treatment from three, four or five districts success 
ively. ‘The executive committee did not have mone 
to employ a full-time secretary, and the central 
work was neglected, . 

In those days, fifteen years before the first schoa 
of philanthropy, trained service was unknown out 
side one or two large cities, except as the Bost 
Associated Charities occasionally let an assista 
agent slip away; but these were few and none 
them came so far west as Ohio. Under such co 
ditions it was possible, perhaps, to do some fair 
good-relief work; but the fine-spun theories of ¢ 
operation and preventive and constructive soci 
work, which had never been more than talkin, 
points for promotion, were quickly forgotten, a 
decadence set in from the first days. (‘The socie 
was like Rosalind’s medlar in As You Like I 
“rotten before it’s half ripe.” 

It is not any wonder that in Cincinnati the Asso. 
ciated Charities almost from its inception and fot 
some years thereafter meant little but a rather crude 
almspiving agency, or that excellent societies li 
that of Boston should bewail the fact that peo 
stole their nice name and misused it so sadly. Nort 
is it remarkable, when we think how often similat 
things have happened, that the name is now rarely 
chosen by a new organization for family welfare 
work, or that the Boston Associated Charities 
should give up the old name as too badly spoilec 
for its use. ‘The name of a society soon means t¢ 
the general public and to its own agents, not what 
it professes or intends to do, but what it does. The 
name Charity Organization Society or Associate: 
Charities in some places—there are many brillian 
exceptions—means a society to give relief with o1 
without care and adequacy. An experienced socia 
worker, speaking recently of the niggardly and care 
less giving of relief by a certain Red Cross chapter 
said, “It’s just a nasty little associated charitie 
over again.”’ ‘The new leagues for social service 
etc,, which are springing up all over the country 
must mean almost what C, O. S. and A. C. one 
professed, Most of them recognize relief as on 
of their functions. Will they follow the down 
ward path of their immediate predecessors who like 
wise followed their more remote forerunners, th 
A. 1. C. P.'s, Provident Associations, Relief Unions 

(Gontinued on page 162) 


IFTY years may look to some a rather arbitrary 
period over which to review the progress of social 
work. ‘here are certainly many realms of human 
thought and action in which such a space of time can 
put represent a ripple on the tide—as for instance the 
growth of democracy; and there are others that can be 
measured at much briefer intervals—-say motor transporta- 
tion or scientific management in industry. But as it hap- 
pens, the history of the National Conference of Social Work 
i” exactly coincides with a period of social practice 
that can be precisely defined. Prior to the seventies of the 
last century, with a few outstanding exceptions, the attitude 
of society to those handicapped by physical, mental or moral 
defects had remained almost unchanged from medieval 
times, the Reformation and republicanism nothwithstand- 
ing. Charity, when it was not definitely an expression of 
religious duty, was a means of securing safety for society 
rather than of applying in practice the tenet of human 
brotherhood. ‘There was little effort to understand the 
causes of misery or, where these were vaguely known, to 
attack them at the root. Neither our legislatures nor our 


| 


universities were conscious of the great contributions they 
were destined to make to the solution of difficult social 


problems. Medicine was almost entirely concerned with 
individuals. Industry and education took it for granted 
t society must be constructed on different levels, in spite 
the inborn belief in America that every man had his 
chance to rise to the top. 

It is obviously impossible briefly to review the change in 
social consciousness that has taken place in these fifty years 
hough Miss Wald’s contribution [p. 181] mentions 
some of the most important symptoms. Suffice it to say that 
inder the stimulus of science social practice has, in almost 
very ficld, become primarily preventive rather than remedi- 
al; that whole ranges of problems not previously considered 
t all, have been discovered or given prominence by the 
imple process of analyzing such evil conditions as wide- 
pread destitution, unemployment, delinquency, illiteracy 
into their component elements. We have learned not only 
the refinement of research into causes but also that of 
nethods of relief and prevention. And, while this process 
likely to go on for a long time, we have at the end of 
hese fifty years—again analogous with science—reached a 
stage of endeavor which is likely to redirect the current 
of social thought and practice in the coming years. 

This new trend which marks the close of the first fifty 

years of the National Conference, is the trend toward a 
arger synthesis. Child welfare work that can be success- 
ly conducted by applying itself to children without exert- 
g an influence on the whole social environment in which 
hey grow up has almost reached its limits. The. health 
eformer, as Dr. Emerson shows in this issue, has reached 
the point where he must help to mobilize many forces not 
directly under his control. In correction and the treatment 
mental abnormality further progress must be based on 

al psychological reactions. In all the fields, expert 
ial service has become dependent as never before on the 
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state of public opinion, ‘The most modern of experimental 
schools, as Professor Hart has repeatedly pointed out in 
these pages, are facing failure unless the community is ready 
for the fine human products they send into it. In industrial 
relations what is needed today is not new tricks for keeping 
labor contented, or even for guaranteeing it a just reward, 
but an entirely new viewpoint as regards the ‘relative share 
of employer and employe in taking responsibility. Even so 
comparatively new a department of social service as the as- 
similation of immigrants is faced with a task taking it out- 
side the recognized field of ‘‘Americanization.” It must 
integrate all the factors that might be helpful in the making 
of new Americans in a comprehensive program; it must 
participate in the reorganization of many group relations 
within the community. 

On the side of research, social advance in the past fifty 
years has, perhaps, contented itself too much with the survey 
and analysis of existing conditions-—usually within nar- 
row confines. We now recognize that history is not 
“all bunk,” but that many errors of judgment can be avoided 
by studying present problems in their origins and develop- 
ment and by taking cognizance of historical precedents. 
In the same way, we are learning that the best efforts are 
apt to fail unless a study of present conditions is paralleled 
by a determined endeavor to anticipate changed conditions 
that may have to be met in the future. Recent developments 
in the technique of social diagnosis, to attain their utmost 
usefulness, require an equally conscientious development of 
social prognosis. Social “evidence” has often to concern 
itself with matters that only indirectly affect the individual 
case; social “prophecy” must cover an even larger territory 
of facts and trends. 

We need a continuation of the spirit of adventure and 
delight in experiment which has characterized the last half 
century—with perhaps even greater tolerance for the un- 
orthodox and, certainly, a more conscious building up on 
the side of theory. But it cannot be doubted that we stand 
on the threshold of a new era in social work, conceived in the 
larger sense. Again Americans are in a position to pioneer. 


HEN Stuyvesant Fish, banker and railroad man, 

died three weeks ago, there were columns in the’ news- 
papers about his life. He was the son of a member of 
Lincoln’s cabinet. He was president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. He fought a losing fight with E. H. Harriman 
for control of that road. He was a director of many cor- 
porations, a member of many clubs; his family was prominent 
in New York society. 

Almost everything was told about Stuyvesant Fish except 
an experience that must have been among the most illuminat- 
ing of his life, his service as chairman of the committee of 
stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation ap- 
pointed by Judge Gary in 1911 as a result of a resolution 
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introduced at a stockholders’ meeting by Charles M. Cabot 
to make an investigation and a report on the labor policies 
of the corporation. With fellow railroad men, Darius 
Miller of the Burlington, and T. deWitt Cuyler of the 
Pennsylvania, with an old Carnegie Steel man and a Pitts- 
burgh broker, and with the assistance of William H. 
Matthews, who knew industry both as a mill worker in his 
youth and as a citizen of Pittsburgh in his manhood, he 
went to the steel mills. He watched the pouring of heats 
and the stripping of ingots, the rolling of beams and of 
rails. He talked with steel workers and steel presidents. 
He felt the withering heat of the open hearths. He saw 
the hazard and the toil of the mills, and he learned some- 
thing of the human cost of steel. He came back from that 
trip and set his name to a report which said that the seven- 
day week must go, regardless of ‘alleged difficulties” stand- 
ing in the way, and that “steps should be taken now’’ look- 
ing to the elimination of the twelve-hour day, because of 
its effects in “lessening the vigor and virility” of the men 
who work it. There is no truer statement of the evils of 
the two-shift system, nor a more eloquent appeal to abolish 
it than this report to stockholders of the United States Steel 
Corporation, by the committee led by Stuyvesant Fish. 

Eleven years have passed since that committee made its 
report. In that time more than three hundred thousand steel 
workers have struck against the twelve-hour day. In that 
time the churches of the whole country have protested 
against it, and the engineers have joined them. In that 
time a president of the United States has appealed to the 
steel manufacturers to bring the twelve-hour day to an end. 
In that time dividends have never failed, and once, in a 
war year, common stock earned 18 per cent. In that time 
the stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation 
have met eleven times without taking any action to rid the 
industry of its disgrace. 

The eleventh meeting was held just the other day. Judge 
Gary reported that the corporation is a billion dollars richer 
than it was twenty years ago. It has an enormous surplus 
and he hinted that an extra dividend might some day be 
forthcoming. He pointed out that wages depend upon the 
state of the labor market and expressed regret that the immi- 
gration laws are holding back a flood of European labor. 

Nobody said anything about the twelve-hour day. Stuyve- 
sant Fish and Charles M. Cabot are dead. 

But in May comes a meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute at which a committee of executives, with 
Judge Gary at their head, are to report on this very matter. 
After twelve years, where will they stand? 


OME months ago, reports from Harvard carried the 

implication that the Civil War might have to be fought 
again. Constitutional provisions guaranteeing all citizens 
of the United States against discriminatory treatment on 
the basis of “race, color or previous condition of servitude” 
were being violated, or were about to be violated. Pres- 
ident Lowell had decreed this reversal of the Harvard 
traditions; and though his decrees are subject to review by 
“properly constituted authority,’ he, at least, seemed to 
be sure that no superior authority would question this 
decree. He pronounced the case closed. 

But Pro Bono Publico, the hero of President Lowell’s 
new book on Public Opinion, became aroused; Harvard 
alumni rose up in arms. A committee of the faculty has 
now made its report. 

The substance of the report is to the effect that there 
is to be no war; unless, of course, President Lowell wants 
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a little private war of his own. ‘The Board of Overall 
has accepted the report of the faculty committee by a ul)» 
animous vote. ‘The traditional policy of Harvard is to ly 
maintained. White men are to be admitted to the universit} 
on equal terms with Jews and, Negroes: no racial or religion 
discriminations are to be permitted. And while no wh 
man is to be compelled to live in the freshman dormitori 
against his will, Negroes are to have their immemorh|}, 
(since 1865 ) and now inalienable right to live thereit) 

all previous protests to the contrary HOCHIaaE Soa | 
Magna est veritas, et praevalebit. . 


N order to discredit the group of young Europeans wh| | 
are touring American colleges under the auspices of thi 
National Student Forum, the National Civic Federatioif 
has resorted to characteristic misrepresentation of the Eure} 
pean youth movement. It may be worth while to point ouj 
that in the countries where that movement is strongest, it i) 
almost universally welcomed by moral and social reformer} 
as an aid to their efforts. A Roman Catholic priest recentl} 
wrote of it in terms almost identical with those applies) 
some time ago in these pages: “Germany’s Only Hope.” | 
In a recent number of Soziale Praxis, the exceedingl|) 
conservative organ of social work and legislation, an articl! 
is devoted to the close relation of the youth movemen) 
to immediate tasks of social and moral reform. ‘Th 
movement does, of course, have many branches that ar 
not concerned with practical social questions: the national! 
istic groups that interest themselves chiefly in Jew-baiting| 
the communist and other partisan organizations of young 
people, the purely idealistic philosophical and culture-seek: 
ing groups that have their eyes on the stars and their fee} 
in the mud of uncontrolled emotions. But the greatei 
part of the movement is hailed in this article as an out: 
standing force among the people for physical and mental} 
health, especially through its activity in the combat oij 
alcoholic drink, tobacco, and obscene and vulgar films and 
books. Some of the metiipds employed in this crusade are 
anything but amateurish or juvenile: it is, we are told, 
“detailed work that requires much patience and devotion.” 
Although the effort sometimes takes the form of propaganda 
for legislation, it is in the main educational and limited to 
those aspects—of social hygiene, for instance—that directly 
affect young people as individuals. 

It is significant that some of the earlier leaders criticize 
the movement for entering what seems to them the path 
of “philistine organization for social betterment’? and too 
much interest in immediate, practical questions; while others: 
think it is as yet too romantic and not sufficiently filled 
with “love that finds its expression in practical social work.” 


T is always a good thing when a public controversy shifts 
from personal attacks to a basis of objective fact. None 
the less, there seems to be much temperament in the statis- 
tical outgivings of the best minds at Washington. Some of 
our peace organizations had attacked army officers who had 
gone considerably further than the War Department in 
making propaganda for a large army. In retaliation, these 
officers charged several of the organizations with various 
crimes among which “communism” was almost the mildest. 
Brigadier-General Amos A. Fries went so far as to call the 
members of the Women’s International League for Peace 


“|| Freedom treasonous. The Secretary of War tried to 
ir oil on the troubled waters by refusing permission to 
officers concerned to give out any more publicity of 
s character but at the same time to save their face by 
suely referring to the presence of communists and enemies 
the republic somewhere in the peace movement. 
Then he turned around and denounced the National 
uncil for Prevention of War for the distribution of a 
irt issued by the United States Bureau of Efficiency which 
ows that 85.8 cents out of every dollar paid in taxes goes 
‘pay the cost of past wars and the present expense of 
ny and navy. He produced a chart issued by another gov- 
ament department, the Bureau of the Budget, which, by 
sing its estimates on gross expenditures, comes to the Bbeutd 
nclusion that the support of the Post Office costs the 
nerican citizen more than that of army and navy—namely 
».5 as compared with 13.5 per cent of the income from 
“xation. But this takes no account of the postal revenues! 
“irthermore, this calculation excluded the interest on and 
“tirement of the public debt contracted by the cost of 
evious wars, a very substantial item in the total govern- 
‘Jent expenditure every year. 
With this conflicting testimony another department of 
'e federal government comes to the rescue with yet another 
“t of figures. The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
| a speech which he made in New York on March 24, 
ated that in 1922 the army and navy had taken 24.5 cents 
ba every dollar contributed by the taxpayer, and that the 
of the public debt, pensions and other items “due en- 
rely to past wars” amounted to 54.6 cents, making a total 
f 79.1 and leaving only a fifth of all the taxes collected by 
le government for purposes other than war—past and 
ature. 
Whether it is 85. 5 cents out of every dollar or 79.1 that 
ve pay for war is, perhaps, a question we may leave to 
isticians—though the three contradictory statements raise 
question whether our government does not need the 
srvices of a central bureau of arithmetic. 
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JOWADAYS when organized labor is feeling its 
.N muscle, this is not always in preparation for a tussle 
“ith the employer. Evidence comes from all over the coun- 
ty of an increasing activity of labor unions to meet a 
riety of social needs experienced by their membership. 
the phenomenal growth of banking, the slower but sure 
zrowth of consumers’ cooperation under the direct auspices 
% unions, the health services provided for their members, 
specially by the needle trades, are well known. 
The latest addition, interesting because it falls into the 
enter of the social work field, is the social center organiza- 
ion planned by the Italian Cloakmakers Union No. 48 

| New York at their new building in East Fourteenth 
Street. Here the seyen thousand members of the union 
ire providing not only an up-to-date club for themselves, 
ith library, gymnasium, swimming pool and other facili- 
, but a trade school for the children of members, a school 

Americanization with classes in English, American his- 
ITY, .aenechoe and trade-union principles, and a day 
tursery for working mothers. Industrial employment for 
he mothers of small children is a doubtful practice; but 
t is significant nevertheless that, seeing that many married 

en are enrolled in this union, the members are willing 
oO burden themselves with the task of administering an 
nstitution to take care of their children, where they will 
pecive “expert and devoted attention.” 

Another union recently brought out an elaborate illus- 
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trated pamphlet on posture for women working on sewing 
machines. If this goes on, we may before long see employers’ 
associations vote large sums to the unions for their con- 
tributions toward increasing output and efficiency! 


MERICANIZATION, it seems, can go too far; or 

it can mean more than its sponsors intended. “The 
Manufacturers’ News thinks that the time has come to 
call a halt on the work that was begun with such tumult 
and shouting at the nations, four or five years ago. “The 
difficulty is’—the News is speaking—‘‘when a man becomes 
Americanized he will not work. Assimilation, as it is called, 
produces men for the top. It makes too many generals. 
There must be some privates to make a well-balanced 
army.” And privates must not know too much! 


HILANTHROPY and petroleum—which have worked 

in partnership before this—continue to draw American 
attention to the Near East where the oldest war in the 
world still harries both shores of the Aegean. ‘The first 
two weeks of April brought three events which challenge 
American policy with such urgency that they make the pre- 
occupation of the Administration with other phases of 
foreign relations seem a little irrelevant. 

The first was an announcement by Secretary Hughes 
that he had invited Great Britain, France and Italy to 
consider before June 30, when the American Red Cross 
would bring its emergency relief operations to an end, some 
constructive plan for dealing with the refugees in Greece. 
He said: 

The problem of finding permanent homes for the refugees 
is one . .. which is not within the scope of private relief 
agencies. It will require the cordial cooperation of the local 
authorities where the refugees may be situated, and of the 
powers whose territorial and other interests in the Mediter- 
ranean area may make it possible for them to assist. 

The second was the approval by the Turkish National 
Parliament of the “Chester concession” which thrusts the 
United States into the very center of the international fight 
for Mosul oil. 

The third was a speech by Colonel Plastiras, a Greek 
revolutionary leader, in which he told of the successful 
reorganization of the Greek army and remarked that both 
army and navy were “ready today to fulfill their duty to 
the motherland and to civilization if the opportunity offers, 
and to reap the fruits of victory which would insure Greece 
an honorable peace.” 


OR more than six months nearly a million refugees, 

Greeks and a few Armenians, who fled before the Turks 
in Asia Minor, have been crowded in temporary shelters 
throughout the Greek islands and the cities of the mainland. 
[See The Homeless in Greece, by Allen T. Burns, The 
Survey, January 15, 1923, p. 492.] Others are unwelcome 
guests in Constantinople, or are still gathered in Turkish 
ports from which they have been unable to escape. Those 
outside of Greece are the care of the Near East Relief. 

To the panic-stricken throngs of women and children 
now in Greece, who left behind them in Smyrna and its 
hinterland all that they owned, their men being held by the 
Turks, have been added new groups from the Black Sea 
ports and from eastern Thrace. The refugees from Thrace, 
who came in orderly fashion, families and goods intact, have 
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largely been absorbed into Macedonia, ‘She others are 
dependent upon the bounty of Greece and America, 

‘The Red Cross, moving somewhat tardily at first, has 
squarely shouldered its humanitarian responsibility for the 
homeless in Greece, It has been feeding half a million, it 
has provided great quantities of clothing and blankets, and 
has kept typhus and smallpox in check so successfully that 
neither has become epidemic in spite of the enormous sanitary 
difficulties, It has spent more than $2,000,000, 

‘The Red Cross now has two reasons for deciding to 
terminate this service, One is the faet that the coming 
of summer will in large measure relieve the most trying 
features of the emergency, Margaret Curtis, lately a Red 
Cross worker in Greece, adds her personal testimony on 
this point in a recent letter to the Survay: 

1 have no reason to suppose that the Gireek people cannot 

resume the burden of those of the refugees who still need to 
be fed, With the opening of spring and agricultural possl- 
bilities, with the intervening time [until June go| so that 
carpet industries can be ereated, with the mild weather so 
that flimsy housing will suffiee in Macedonia, I should feel 
that a very large majority of the refugees could be self- 
supporting, 
‘The other is a convietion that for thelr own good the re- 
fugees must be vestored to some life more normal and less 
devastating to morale than thelr present dependency,  lrnest 
P, Bicknell, now vice-chairman of the Red Cross in charge 
of foreign operations, puts it thus: 

The refugees lave now been huddled in camps for more 
than six months and are already feeling the inevitable effeets 
of such a life, not only in the matter of health, bute in the 
matter of spirit and ambition, It is highly important that 
these camps shall be broken up at the earliest possible moment 
and the refugees scattered widely through the villages and the 
country where they can come in touch with the life of the 
people and find improved opportunities for self-support, eo 
long as the American Red Cross, or any other ageney, is will- 
ing to continue the feeding and clothing of refugees where 
they now are, the camps will not disintegrate, 

At all events, the Red Cross can hardly be expeeted 
to carry so large a shave of the burden for which the Greek 
government and the Allied Powers, who have undertaken 
without conspicuous suceess to regulate the affairs of the 
Near last, ave clearly responsible, ‘Though the Greek 
authorities have shown foresight and vigor, it is natural for 
Americans to feel that a definite program of withdrawal 
will hasten the decisive solution which the government must 
sooner or later work out, And there are political eom- 
plications as well, A vellef worker recently home from 
Cireece writes us as follows: 

Where the Red Cross was putting in its feeding operations, 
the government eut down its allowance to the refugees by half, 
saying that it would use the money saved for the permanent 
rehabilitation of the refugees, chiefly in building homes, After 
some weeks we asked to see some evidence of this use of the 
money, We were referred to an insignificant building operation 
on the outskirts of Athens whieh, we had previously been told, 
was being financed by a different fund, At the same time the 
Greek army, perhaps quite rightly, was being totally reorgane 
ived, and | myself saw one Sunday afternoon seven transports 
landing troops in Salonika, Query: Was the American Red 
Cross equipping the Greek Army? Answer: 1 do not know! 


O\W is this violent dislocation of populations to be ad- 

justed? The plain fact is that the Greeks and 
Armenians whose homes are in Asia Minor, who have plied 
their trades and worked their farms under ‘Turkish rule for 
generations, want to go home, ‘They cannot go today: the 
Turks forbid it, But some of them will go whether it is 
safe or not, and the ‘Turks themselves may come to realize 
how much the economic life of Anatolia needs the elements 
that they now so ruthlessly discard, ‘There can be no general 
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-to the tender mercies of amateurs, 


restoration of the Greeks to their homes, however, until 
Allies and the Turks come to a clear understanding on 
question of minorities, 
Failing repatriation, the Greeks declare, they must Bi 
an international loan if this eurplus of a million newcom 
is to be absorbed into an impoverished country, Vo set 
rug-weavers of Smyrna to work again will take new capit 
to increase the agricultural output by intensive eultivat 
will require money for housing and implements; to add 
waste lands of Macedonia to the productive area will & 
years of engineering effort and abundant funds, 
There is still another way. A Greek in New York 
marked the other day: ‘We should not be sorry to fy 
again, Our army has been made over; it can give a ga 
account of itself now. Kastern Thrace would take care} 
all our refugees.” That is a sinister possibility. Will | 
Greeks, thwarted and ruined in Asia, try the hazard of ar 
once more for a lesser European prize? Who will 
carry the new burden of war relief? ; 
| 
“() the situation stands, and now the powers he 
S gathered again at Lausanne, When they met before, 0 
permitted ‘lurkey’s outrageous proposal for the expulsion 
the Greeks from Asia Minor, softened in theory but not 
fact by the Greek counter-proposal for an exchange , 
minorities, to be written into the pending treaty, It 
cruel and stupid solution—eruel not only to the Greeks 
Asia Minor but to the Turks of Macedonia and Cre} 
many of whom have lived for generations on their G 
farms and speak no language but that of their neighbe 
But Richard Washburn Child, American observer, W 
powerless to prevent the decision, 4 
The ‘Treaty is still in the making. Yet what hope 
there that the British, French and Italian governments, 
whom Secretary Hughes politely refers the whole r 
mess, will do better now than they did then? An Ge | 
“observer” is again a bystander at Lausanne, Admir 
Chester may be on hand to help him observe when oil 
the subject in hand, ‘There will be renewed pressure f 
the “open door.” Who will speak clearly and with authe 
ity for the millions of American givers who have a stake 
every country of astern Kurope, the men and women wi 
foot the bills, as Mr, Burns put it in a recent interview 
the New York World, while diplomats—ineluding our ov 
—hold aloof? Shall we wait for the next crisis and the 
rush uobly to the rescue all over again? I 
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Al last some one has discovered a real social use for o 
of the many “days” and “weeks” which we are ask 
by various groups to hold sacred for their respective caus 

he painters in Washington, D, C,, decided that if the 
was to be a CleansUp Week, it was common sense to ste 
by cleaning up their own trade, So they presented to th 
employers a set of demands--including a higher wage 1 
and a fortyefour hour week—and when these were refus 
walked out and left the beautification of the national eapi 
Our musicians 
have given the theater owners so much trouble of la 
would certainly give the public a new conception of thi 
importance if they centered their obstructive tactics — 
Music Week, ‘The traffic policemen might strike in Safe 
Week for a pension to support their widows and orpha 
The doctors might lay down their stethoscopes and dema 
advance payment of fees in Health Week, On Mothe 
Day—but no, don’t let us imagine things too horrible 
contemplate |! 


9 ca t support themselves and their dependents (1 am 
d to say, we haven’t got any in our country)—surely 
in some sort of organized way has got to provide for 
‘Pay themselves for their poverty’ seems to me just a 
ut that’s where you are wrong,” replied Bartolini. 
y did it from that time on, and they are doing it now. 
ey even pay us to do the best for them we can. When 4 
Ww is in trouble, she goes to some other widow, perhaps 
much better off than herself, and gets help from her. 
th together, maybe, look up another widow who has 
ans, and everything is arranged nicely. There may be 
lub of 2 dozen widows—and what could they enjoy more 
| coming together once a week to discuss over a cup 
ea the symptoms of their deceased husbands! Before 
there will be a regular organization, with one of the 
millionaire widows as president and principal financier. 
The same with every other kind of need. The deserted 
%, the chronic sufferers from weak hearts, the blind, the 
if, the unemployed—they all drift together in natural, 
wborly bonds of sympathy, as they always have done; 
t instead of looking to some outside organizations to help 
n, they now help themselves.” 
“The unemployed?” 
*Why not? If you take 4 man out of work without 
sources or particular ability, he is apt to be down and out. 
'you get a gang, they can contract to do a fair-sized job. 
ou get 4 thousand, they have credit enough among them 
on personal grounds—to start an industry. In the old 
ys, we used to talk of insurance with contributions from 
loyers and the state; it never did work out, not even in 
jand. The employer and the state between them created 
unemployment, and there was no more hazard about 
r depressions and crises than there is about 2 man 
erately cutting off his thumb. Now the workers do 
fF own i —for to them unemployment is an insur- 
tisk, a ing proposition. And they do pretty well, 
Ii you, We haven't had to relieve an unemployed man 
ie nearly twenty years.” 
‘1 yet don’t see how a mere neighborly coming together of 
id people or people who have got into debt through pro- 
ged illness gets over the need for outside relief,” said the 
[t doesn’t altogether, of course,” the chairman intervened, 
- you forget that these people have always been taken 
, of by family and neighborhood; even fifty years ago 
anized charity amounted to very little in the total volume 
elief. Now the neighborly helpfulness is organized and 
cated to recognize the value of skilled assistance; so we 
as magicians to wield a wand before which 


difficulties disappear but to 
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You Never Can Tell 


(Continued from page 145) 


“But your overhead? All these offices and clinics you have 
shown me, and the hundreds of varieties of experts and 
files and what not—surely you’ve got to raise the money 
for that somewhere?” 

“Most certainly, But, apart from some endowments 
which used to look big when I was a child but which 
amount to next to nothing with present prices, nearly all 
of it is covered by the fees we charge. People like to be 
well and happy and fairly secure and free from handicaps 
that hold them down, and in jobs for which they are fitted— 
then why should they not pay for the help we give them in 
achieving all that? “The old idea that the poor are too poor 
to pay is all rot! Our theory is that when we are through 
with a case we have put the man or the woman or the 
farnily high above the average in ability to pay their way— 
we don’t stop until they are. And the little bill for our 
services is the first lien on their prospéerity—just as the 
doctor’s is on the health of the restored patient.” 

“I see,” said the commissioner, quite overcome by the 
eloquence of his informant. But still another surprise was 
in store for him. “It might not be a bad idea,” he said, 
turning to the chairman, “for me to interview some of the 
cases to get a better idea of what this scientific case work 
has done for them,” 

“Why, my dear fellow,” said the other, “you have been 
doing it for the last hour. We are all cases in this room, 
elected by the other several thousand cases in the ‘complete’ 
file to represent them in the management of this great civic 
organization, Did you think we were still living in the 
age when a few ignoramuses of both sexes, sticky with 
wealth, could command the most vital social policies of the 
community? Why, when we found we did not need their 
money any more, their social prestige vanished almost over- 
night. They are just supporting the causes in which they 
have a keen personal interest and don’t get a begging letter 
from one end of the year to the other. And mighty fine work 
some of those people have done since they were released from 
the assumed responsibility of mixing in things they didn’t 
know anything about. There’s old Thompson, grandson of 
the shoe-polish king. He has taken a three years’ course in 
psychology—at the age of forty-five, mind you—to be of 
cfective help to dope fiends. I’ve mentioned, I think, Mrs. 
Bernstein, widow of the silk merchant, who has taken up 
the widows—first in her own suburb, then all over the city. 
And this morning the Courier announces that Manuel 
Gonzales, head of the South American Shipping Trust, has 
given another five billion dollars to the Guild of Convales- 
cents from Pulmonary Disorders to purchase two of the 
Windward Islands.” 

Commissioner Burke was duly impressed. “Gentlemen 
and ladies,” he said; “I’d better 
read up a bit before bothering 
you with any more of my ques- 


, “money is raised for a tions. I see my information is 
case; but all we do is far from up-to-date.” 
connections with inter- “Take this,” said the secretary, 
roups or merely to find handing him a cylinder-shaped 
wal friend for the fam- box. “It’s the latest volume of 
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If they escape that fate it will be because, as many of their 
predecessors did not, they recognize and live up to the truth 
that relief is a means, not an end; and still more because 
they shall undertake attractive and positive work in other 
forms of social benefit; forms which shall be so concrete 
and so easily understood by the public that, instead of 
being overshadowed by relief, they will quite overshadow 
it, to the public eye. 

In February 1883, came a great flood in the Ohio valley, 
and the sympathy of the nation flowed to the city of Cin- 
cinnati. People who were interested in organized charity 
all over the country, instead of giving to the general relief 
fund, sent money to the Associated Charities. When the 
distress was over, a sum of about $1,800 was left in the 
treasury, and for the first time since the society began, the 
executive commitee found itself able to employ a full-time 
general secretary. I was chosen partly because of my work 
with the society, partly because I had some fluency of speech, 
and partly because it was thought I could afford to work 
for the small salary which was all the committee dared 
offer. ; 

We 

UST as the aftermath of one disaster had given the 
committee the means to hire a secretary, so that of 
a second made the central work possible. I began to work 
on January 1, 1884, and before the end of the month the 
river began to rise. By the sixth of February it was im- 
possible to ignore the disaster, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce summoned the City Council to a meeting to take 
measures for relief. While that meeting was in session, the 
‘district chairmen of the A. C. met with the executive com- 
mittee in the central office. It was a critical moment in 
the history of the society and in the life of its new and 

untried secretary. 

I urged our committee to face the situation boldly and 
to offer to the Flood Relief Committee to do the work if 
they would furnish the funds. Our committee dreaded 
the responsibility but at last yielded to my urgency and 
with much trepidation made the offer. It was accepted 
with the modification that the Flood Committee should 
furnish to the A. C. not cash but supplies in wholesale 
quantities, dealing exclusively with the central executive 
committee, and would do no retail distribution from head- 
quarters. For the first time our districts became subject 
to the control of the executive committee. I persuaded 
the committee to declare itself in permanent session until 
the flood should go down, and then to act promptly, or to 
sanction my iacts, sometimes on important questions of 
policy. I had as my most faithful lieutenant the managing 
partner of a large wholesale firm. 

The flood drove more than twenty thousand people from 
their homes and cut off thirty thousand more from their 
places of work. All the factories, railroad shops, depots, gas- 
works and similar industries were under water. ‘The city 
went back to coal oil for its lighting. Many of the refugees 
were housed with friends in other parts of the city. Many 
were lodged in schoolhouses, halls and churches. Some took 
refuge in the upper stories of factories where they could be 
reached only by boat. 

Seven of the districts included flooded territory, others 
lodged many refugees, all had residents out of work, so each 
had some flood relief to give. “They were enjoined to keep 
offices open daily from seven to six, were furnished with a 
schedule of rations for the different sizes of families and 
told to restrict their work to their own territory, counting 
all refugees as belonging where they were found; and to 


a Social Worker 


visit each case before more than an emergency half-dij 
ration was issued. 

Most of the districts complied at once, but a few resen| 
dictation and proposed to do their work in their own W| 
One of these which had no flooded territory declined to k 
its office open all day. One morning one of the memt 
of the City Council, who ‘resented the control of relief 
the Associated Charities, appeared at headquarters, bri 
ing a refugee who was lodged in the recalcitrant district < 
who reported that the office was closed. The councilm 
loudly demanded food and blankets for the family. I s. 
the applicant back to the district office, telling him I wo 
be there before him, called a young man who was wait: 


in hope of a job and started on a run. : 


(This was bef 
the day of the auto.) It was a mile away, but I made it 
ten minutes, found the door locked and, as I had no k 
kicked it open. I installed the boy with instructions abc 
taking applications carefully, getting surnames and git 
names of each member of the alleged family, with accur 
addresses, and issuing the emergency half-day’s rations (th 
were plenty of supplies on hand). ‘Then I hurried back a 
wrote a report of my action to the chairman of the distri 
telling him politely but firmly that if he did not keep 1 
office open as ordered by the executive committee, I shot 
be obliged to rent a vacant store in the same block, inst 
my own clerks and put the district out of business so 
as flood relief went. He sent us a polite reply, regretti 
the “mistake” and promising to comply with all orders fr 
the executive. When we began really doing the central we 
a few weeks later, this district became one of the most lo: 
and cooperative. 

As soon as it was known that relief was being given 
a liberal scale, the city was inundated by a human flood 
tramps and derelicts from Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana a 
states further away. A warehouse on the market squ: 
was equipped, and all comers were fed liberally. three tin 
daily. ‘The tables seated six hundred, and for weeks th 
were filled twice at each meal hour. The sight of th 
hundreds of able-bodied, rough-looking fellows, waiting 
the sidewalk for the tables to be emptied of the first come 
was one never to be forgotten. “They were lodged in 1 
police stations and cheap lodging houses. “The day af 
the water went down, the foreman of a factory want 
laborers to clean out the deposit of mud on his floors. | 
went early in the morning to the Harrison St. station wh 
185 men had slept in the tramps’ room and offered to f 
two dollars per day; a high wage for common labor 
1884; but only three out of the 185 accepted the job. T 
free meals were still available. 

About the middle of the second week of the flood reli 
at half past five one evening, when business was quicti 
down, a few members of the central flood committee we 
sitting round the stove, swapping yarns. Some of the me 
bers of the Common Council were much distressed becat 
the Relief Committee had control of the city’s contributic 
so that they could not use it with their constituents 
strengthen their political fences. One of these, from 1 
fifth ward, came in with a lurid story of two dozen or mc 
families occupying the upper floors of Mosler’s safe facto 
who were without the necessaries of life. He demand 
blankets, mattresses, meat, bread and whatever was to 
had for them. One of the leading members of our flo 
committee said to me that this was an exceptional case; 
agreed that the man was a faker, but he was a councilma 
and there might be people suffering. While he turned.aw 
to talk to the rest of the committee, I sent off the councilm 
with one of my boys, to go in a boat to the factory and ¢ 
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® facts. When the committeeman found I had sent the 
an away he got a little excited, but I urged a few 
inutes’ patience. In twenty minutes my boy and the 
uncilman were back, and his story of many families 
id hundreds of people was whittled down to seven 
milies of twenty-three individuals, all of whom had saved 
eir bedding; they had plenty of bread, coffee and sugar, 
t the boat which delivered meat had missed them that 
y. A few pounds of boiled ham satisfied the demand which 
guld have taken many dollars’ worth of supplies to fill 
not investigated. “The incident closed with my friend, 
no had suggested that we break our rules, gravely lecturing 
; fellow committeemen, some of whom were only recent 
nyerts to the A. C. way of doing business, on the. ad- 
ntage of our method of investigation which had saved 
uch waste by simply doing things in a thoroughly scientific 
d businesslike manner. F 
It was a hectic time for three weeks, but it was of the 
most benefit to the society. Without some such emergency 
would never have been possible to unify the work. With 
the districts got the habit of regard for the central com- 
ittee, and with tact they were kept, to some extent, in that 
bit. Incidentally it had much effect in settling me in my 
wly adopted profession. 
| 

S the water went down, the work of repairing and re- 

storing damaged homes of poor people began. ‘This was 
me by the district committees and paid for by the Flood 
ymmittee on my approval of the bills. Three of the dis- 
cts had much territory of small cottages, many of them 
med by their working-class occupants. No better use of 
aritable funds could be than to restore these homes. Some 
plications for help of this kind were made by well-to-do 
ople, so that careful investigations were necessary. It was 
rd to convince such people that the flood relief was not 
free insurance fund. 
When the house repairing was well under way, the Flood 
mmmittee, intending to wind up its business, called for an 
timate of how much each district would need to finish the 
ork, promising to give them what they asked on my ap- 


oval. I begged them not to take this course, but the com- _ 


ittee had decided and we had to comply, and some inter- 
fing sidelights on human nature appeared. One district, 
r example, was pauperized out of existence by easy money 
which it was really not entitled. The most flagrant in- 
ance of the kind of which I have known occurred after 
e great fire of Chicago; in this case the work of the whole 
ciety went down to extreme inefficiency. The law of 
zorous life is the law of self-help, with men or with asso- 
itions of men. Each may easily be weakened by outside 
Ip. 
When the strenuous days of the flood were over and I 
gan to use the newly gained control over the districts, 
realized how little I knew. I did not know my job, and 
had no way of learning it but by doing it—or overdoing 
for in my new task I had so little judgment that I thought 
could work fourteen hours a day—on occasions thirty-six 
urs at a stretch. I broke down, spent some days in bed 
id got one of the most salutary lessons of my life. For 
e next two years the A. C. went on with varying fortune. 
got some clerical help. Some newly appointed district 
ents came to me for advice and training, and in teaching 
em I learned a little myself. Really to understand social 
ork we must begin at the bottom; we must come in actual 
ntact with the clients and their needs. “There are ad- 
mtages which befall the secretary of a small or a poor 
ganization, who is therefore obliged to take a share of 
tual casework which one who has charge of a large and 
ealthy society, unless he is wise and determined, usually 
isses. 1 knew the life of the working people because I 
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If you want a good book, one in which 

there 1s real interest, we suggest a bank 

book. There 1s no better investment. Of 

all the new Spring books the biggest edi- 
tion 1s of bank books for 


THE AMALGAMATED BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


The First Labor Bank in New York City 


opened April 14 by members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
one of the largest and strongest labor or- 
ganizations in the country. 


SwNEY HIL_MAN, leader of the Amalgamated, ts a 
director of this bank. ‘The officers and employes are 
men experienced in the banking business. 


THE AMALGAMATED BANK offers banking services to 
labor organizations, social service agencies and com- 
mittees on the same terms as to commercial cus- 
tomers. 


Ir sEEKS a large clientele of personal depositors. 
Personal checking accounts will be carried on as low 
a balance as $100. It provides foreign exchange and 
travelers’ letters of credit. 


Time Deposirs will draw interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. 


Tue BANK will be conservatively and economically 


managed. Dividends to stockholders are limited to 
IO per cent. Rent is low because of the location one 
flight up. Organized under the New York State 


banking law it will be subject to oversight by the 
State Banking Department. 


TuIs Is a workingman’s bank. It solicits the ac- 
counts of social workers and all others who believe in 
such an institution. 


The Amalgamated Bank of New York 


103 East Fourteenth Street 


R. L. Redheffer, President 
Jacob S. Potofsky, Vice-President 
Leroy Peterson, Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

Peter Monat 
Jacob S. Potofsky 
R. L. Redheffer 
Joseph Schlossberg 


August Bellanca 
Joseph Gold 
Sidney Hillman 

F. H. La Guardia 
Max Lowenthal Murray Weinstein 
Abraham Miller Max Zaritzky 


Hyman Blumberg, Chairman 


Total Resources over $900,000.00 
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AaTOON a7 


Supeent 
Covet |e 


This decision affirms your constitutional right to starve 


The Supreme Court 


of the United States has just decided the 
minimum wage is unconstitutional. 


The opposition was headed by certain ho- 
tel owners. ‘They employed able counsel. 
What counsel could waitresses, kitchen girls 
and chambermaids afford? In August, 1919, 
before the minimum wage of $16.50 was set, 

93% of them were earning less than $15 
a week and 67% less than $10 a week. 

The National Consumers’ League defended 
the girls and the law. It enlisted the services 

as counsel of 


Felix Frankfurter 


of the Harvard Law School 


: who previously defended the case in the 
‘Copies of thebrief | lower courts, and who in this case again 
may be obtained | served without retainer. His masterly 


for one dollar and 
postage (weight 4 
lbs.) by parcel post 


argument, and a two volume brief* on the 
law and the facts, upheld the constitution- 
ality of the minimum wage for the District. 


IT COST THE LEAGUE $9558.62 


to make this fight. It is your fight too. Help 
share the expense of it. Become a member now. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, 
44 Bast 23rd Street, New York City. 


ENROLL ACE WAGI Ae) col ete ted ie rip oie oe o's weleler evel MEMBER 
$100 


Sustaining 
Member $25 


Contributing 
Member $10 


Associate 
Member 


Donor 
Tt RENCROSE Mele MAS ile) aiolsitieie ibis o/s bis s/n «20 


$5 


had shared it, but I knew little about poverty. Now| 
learned to see things as they really were, and found mo mo} 
wisdom from intimate contact with poor people than I 
could have gained from the best and most scientific | 

I remember a lesson on the case of the aged poor whi 
I got one day from one of them. She was an old Iris) 
woman who had lived a hazd and painful life; one of 
decent, cleanly, patient, hard-working, uncomplaining 
to whom charity is so repellent, so distasteful. Her 
room, where she lived all alone, her boys and girls all gol} 
far away or dead, bare of all but the simplest requirement! 
was exquisitely neat and clean. She had been living ren 
free in one of Reuben Springer’s numerous tenement hous 
and, like many more poor people, was mourning mis deat 
Few people besides his tenants and his agent knew of fi 
benevolences, of the scores of poor people who could 
pay their rent and whom he would never allow to be evicte) 
She earned a few cents daily, just enough for food, makir 
fine Irish lace which she sold to a storekeeper who mac 
a handsome profit on it. Now Mr. Springer was dead ai 
his estate began collecting back rents, and she applied to tl 
Associated Charities for help. I took the case myself— 
I did so far as possible with all cases that came to the centr, 
office before referring them to the districts—and I made th 
first visit. Her efforts to keep her own little dwellin; 
place, so bare of comforts and yet “home” to her, were § 
pathetic and seemed so futile. I talked to her glibly of th 
Little Sisters of the Poor, how kind they were, how m 
more comfortable they would make her than she file 
alone. She told me she knew—that Father Daley had tol 
her the same and that if she lived until spring she thougl 
she would go to them, but, she said, “Oh, I hope God wi 
let me die before the winter is over.” 

As time went on some of the district committees as we 
as the agents began to ask advice and even direction. Fo: 
tunately for me, I had read all the literature of organize 
charity that was then available, and although I did m 
know much, those who asked for advice knew even | 
Then I attended the National Conference and learned oe 
about my profession there. 


: Vil 


Y first attendance at the conference was one of th 

turning points in my life. I was barely recoverir 
from my nervous breakdown and was still dispirited and di 
couraged. I found wonderful help and stimulus from cot 
tact with others; some struggling along much as I was, som 
with riper experience, nearer to success. On matters whic 
perplexed me I usually found advice and information, a 
ways sympathy. I no longer felt alone. I had discovere 
splendid comrades. My spirits rose from day to day, and 
went home like a new man. From that day I have know 
the comradeship of social welfare work, what a splendi 
fellowship I joined when I became a social worker. I the 
began to know that it is indeed a profession worthy of tl 
best that is in any man, in the very best man. And I kno 
of nothing that makes me feel more optimistic than does tl 
transformation of the National Conference of Charities an 
Corrections itself, from what it was in 1884—a group « 
people concerned chiefly with various kinds of relief, co 
rections, punishment; at the best, amelioration—to the pre 
ent National Conference of Social Work, a body of me 
and women whose devotion is not merely to preventior 
still less to relief, but emphatically to social constructio! 
Some of the commonplaces of the conference today woul 
have sounded wildly radical, if not utopian, to many wt 
were leaders then. To have had a share in that marvelot 
transformation fills me with gratitude to those who fir 
caught the vision—who kindled the torch, ran with it 
few steps and then handed it to others, each to carry it 
little way and in turn pass it to his successor. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


| Regular and Summer Courses 
* 
' Professional Training « & , 
a ; 5) Ms 
ie seer nk C A ( r) — t 

‘idren’s Work Community Organization Ze SN salad Ce 5 
‘nily Welfare Court Work New es ~~, 

dical Social Service Industrial Relations 

‘chiatric Social Work Extension Education If you wish to expand your fialdvot 
! Immigration Problems r ae r 

service by giving greater social value 


Given at the 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


! 1923-24 


for 


| 
| Exceptional opportunities 
; 

practice work 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


yurses offered: History and Development of Social Work, 
imily Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and Preventab'e 
isease, Social Medicine, Community Problems and Organi- 
tion, Social Law, Immigrant Peoples, Home Economics, 
cial Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, Social Statis- 
s, Administration, Publicity and Finance of a Social 
‘ganization. 


eld work training under professional executives. 
ychiatric and General Medical Social] Service training 
ven in conjunction with the Social Service Department 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


lege graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 
€ two years’ course. 


For circulars address Miss Theo Jacobs, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


LARTF ORD W. Douglas Mackenzie | 


; President 
heological Sem- 


ina Through these associated schools 
en. La Hartford offers ful] training for: 


School of Re- 
gious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


1. The Christian ministry. 


2. The whole field of reli- 
gious education. 


3. The foreign field. 


Each School has its independ- 
ent faculty and its own institu- 


Kennedy School tional life, and together they form 


PAS one interdenominational institu- 
of Missions tion with the unity of common 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


aim and spirit. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
Hartford, Conn. 


8 Re a RE ee are ee 


to your present work, send for our 
Summer. School Announcement. The 
total expense of attending the summer 
session need not exceed $150, includ- 
ing tuition and living expense in 
New York, and exclusive of 
travel. The session starts 
June 14th and ends 
July 25th. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


@mith College @chool for 


@ocial (Pork 


Psychiatric Social Workers 
Child Welfare Workers Community Service Workers 
Visiting Teachers Probation Officers 
Attendance Officers Family Case Workers 
Medical Social Workers 


Summer Session—July 5, 1923 


THE DIRECTOR, 
SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 


Training for leadership in Recreation. One and two 
year course. 
Special course in Dramatics. Summer Courses. 
Write for circular 


800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 
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Social Studies 


The Mantle of the Prophet: 


ONTRARY to the proverb and to current opin- 
ion, prophets were once highly esteemed in their 
own countries. “hey told stories; they sang songs; 
they promised wealth and happiness to those whom 

they delighted to honor; they followed mysterious rituals; 
they had lofty airs that persuaded even if they did not con- 
vince the people; and occasionally they offered reasonably 
safe conjectures about the future. They were treated with 
respect. But in those days life was relatively simple. 

As the world became more complicated, prophesying be- 
came a precarious, not to say dangerous, business. The 
priests at Delphi found it expedient to frame the replies of 
the oracle in words that could be made to fit any turn of 
future events. “They thus became masters of the art of 
ambiguity. “This was a measure of desperation that was 
bound to work its own undoing in good time. But it served 
admirably for a little while. 

Among the Hebrews, the primitive prophet was highly 
honored. He brought the people messages from the gods, 
interpreting the murmurings in the terebinth leaves, con- 
sulting familiar spirits. But as the culture of the people 
grew, the prophet’s position became less estimable. Event- 
ually, he became a jest and by-word, then a nuisance to be 
suppressed. 

To be sure, there never was a lack of prophets. But most 
of them came to be regarded as ‘‘false prophets’; and these 
cast discredit upon all attempts to interpret life and events: 
they put a premium upon stupidity! 

However, though the streets may be full of fools and 
knaves, wise men must still walk in them at times; though 
the air may be filled with nonsense and knavery, the wise 
man must occasionally speak. Prophecy is not wholly con- 
cerned with predicting the future: it is primarily concerned 
with the interpretation of life. Doubtless, animals can live 
without going to the trouble to interpret to themselves the 
meanings and bearings of their lives; but man cannot live 
that way. 
interpret events and make the past and the present in some 
measure, at least, anticipate the future. 


Hew shall the true prophet, the dependable interpreter 
be distinguished from the false prophet, the knave? 
A Hebrew prophet of the eighth century, B. C., laid down 
the only rule that, thus far, has seemed to work: 


And if thou shalt ask in thy heart, How shall we be able to 
know the true prophet from the false? When a _ prophet 
speaketh in the name of Jehovah, if the event that he prophesies 
does not happen, if it fails to come to pass, that was a false 
prophecy, and the author of it was a false prophet. (Deut. 
13% 2258-225) 


But such a test seems to rule out all possibility of prophecy. 
It seems to say: “One man’s guess is as good as another’s, 
since all must wait until after the event to find out which 
one, if any, was correct.” The test does not, however, quite 
mean that. All men have some presage of the future, if only 
about nothing more than the weather. Some are more far- 
sighted than others; some are more honest than others about 


He must understand, organize his experience, . 


‘the intelligence that will be needed tomorrow. 


what they see as compared with what they hope for. 
some are better prophets than others. 

By the same token, the more honest and far- sigh 
prophet is, the more wall he be willing to leave the | 
to the future; the less secure another is in his foreca st} 
the more he will insist that the issues be determined at « 
Hence, the more wiHing a prophet is to let time be 
judge, the more likely he is to turn out dependable. | 

Of course, no prophet can, or should, be right every t} 
Such a person becomes unendurable. His still incom| 
mentality expands to the limits of the universe. In 
words of the old metaphysical maxim: “The laws of| 
thought become the laws of things.” He has only to en; 
ina little intellection in order to find out what is to | 
next in the cosmos. His end is not far off! | 

fi 

N recent years, science and the scientist have been — 

bitious to assume the mantle of the prophet. Ab 
to predict the future is held by some to be the true tes 
science. Analogies abound. The astronomer predicts ecli 
with amazing accuracy. Psychologists, sociologists and e 
omists are being told that when they have achieved a 
accuracy of prediction their ‘‘sciences” will be held in 
respect. Some of them believe this legend. But there 
be fallacies in the analogy. 

For example: when the astronomer has predicted 
eclipse of the moon, the moon goes right on shining. W 
crowds turn out to watch the eclipse, the event takes 
as scheduled: the moon fades into the shadow wit 
shrinking and emerges without blushing. Human be 
can scarcely succeed as well. They are likely to become 
conscious and spoil the performance. “They may even 
at the event itself. “I wish I knew the place where |} 
to die,” said Patrick; “I’d be sure never to go the 
With us humans, too accurate prophesying might ten 
wreck the mechanisms of action. And that would make 
prophet still more unpopular in his own country. 

Some believe that the statistician is to be the proph 
the future. They feel that curves and graphs ought t 
far toward charting the unknown. Undoubtedly, some 
gress will be made along this line. Every bit of real 
gress will be welcome. But we ought to be sure thai 
steps we take are real steps. Some of our hopes are dic 
by our fatigues. We can scarcely expect to have toda 
M 
matical certainties about the future are likely to be a 
too certain to be true. 

The doctor was treating a patient for an obscure 
dangerous malady. But he was exceedingly cheerful < 
the outcome. The patient was wistful. “Oh, cheer 
said the doctor; “you’re going to get well. Statistics 
that one per cent of these cases recover. You're my 
dredth case of this sort. All the other ninety-nine die 

The prophet who knows too much about the futu 
likely to know too little about life and the present. Bu 
one who knows life and the world will be able to mee 
future with equanimity. 


Study Course on 
Social Organization 


XiV. Types of Adaptation (Continued) 


Who Thinks? 


Does thinking go on in all minds? All the time? If think- 
is a means of adaptation, why should one think when he is 
pletely adapted? Does he keep on thinking? What about? 
€ stops thinking, what becomes of his “mind’’? Or, is it true 
no one is ever completely adapted? 
‘hat is meant by “Jack of adaptation’? 
nples of it in ordinary social intercourse. Does one have to 
k under such conditions? Can he not run away from the con- 
ons? Can he not “simply die”? If the lack of adaptation is 
ciently great, may he not truly die? Can you give illustra- 
8 of situations in which thinking actually saved the life of 
individual or a group? Are thinkers popular? Under all 
jumstances? When are they most popular? What destroys 
rr popularity ? 


Give some common 


| Stages in Thinking 

. Is thinking just a gross procedure, or does it show definite 
\s or stages? What are those stages? What is a problem? 
at is the origin of our problems: do they come down upon 
from the world about us? Or do they rise up within us, within 
experiences? Is it advisable for us to find out what we are 
aking about? Or may we just go on, thinking in general? 


w do we locate the problem about which we are to think? 
Vhat do people do when they find the machinery of action 
‘ken down; e. g.. when an automobile breaks down on a re- 


te country road? What good does weeping do? Should the 
omobile be abandoned? Never? Does it take any special 
lipment to “think’ about a broken-down automobile? Can 
y one do such thinking? What special equipment must one 
ye in order to do effective thinking about a broken-down auto- 
bile? Are chauffeurs equipped to do this thinking? Are garage 
pers? Is locating the problem easy under the conditions de- 
ibed? 
[s the problem solved as soon as it is located? What must 
done next? Can fingers finish the work after the problem is 
ed? Or must the mind be used, too? What is the difference 
ween the novice and the expert? Does an expert have to think? 
novices useless? How does “experience” help? Does an 
pert ever guess? Are guesses legitimate? What do scientists 
| guesses? How can a guess be used in the solving of a prob- 
1? How can a guess be proved adequate or inadequate? 
Does solving a problem involve any experimentations? What 
an experiment? If the experiment works, is the problem solved? 
it does not work, what is the next thing to be done? Should 
Jerimenting be intelligently carried on? Or may the experi- 
mter try “any old thing’? What happens after the problem 


solved? 

, 

Social Repairing 

* Is there any likeness between thinking about a ma- 
ine and thinking about social problems? Is _ thinking 
out social problems legitimate? Does thinking about 
cial problems require any sort of special equipment or 
ining? Of what sort? Are social experts possible? Are 


vices useless? Does experience help in dealing with social 
Iblems? Should we have social thinkers? _What should be 
sir functions in the community? Should they be officially 
ssen? And implicitly obeyed? 


ferences: 
John Dewey, How We Think. D.C, Heath & Co. 
James Harvey Robinson, The Mind in the Making. Harper 
and Brothers. 
William F. Ogburn, Social Change. 


The books mentioned on this page may be obtained through the Survey 
ok Department. 


B. W. Huebsch. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Questions on 
Current Issues 


Constitutionality 


The Learned Judges are having difficulty with laws and 
The Law. Say five Learned Judges: ‘This law now under 
consideration has much to commend it to us as men. But 
the Congress had no warrant from The Law when it en- 
acted this law. The Law is eternal: every enactment of 
the Congress must be microscopically scrutinized before it 
is admitted into the corpus of The Law. This law does not 
pass the test. We are sorry for the women: but The Law 
must be protected. This law is null and void!” 

But three (or four) other (presumably equally) Learned 
Judges reply (to paraphrase the famous Mr. Bumble) in 
effect: “If The Law means any such thing as that, The 
Law is a ass, a idiot! The Law is the accumulation of 
laws which we humans have enacted for our direction and 
our protection. Any other definition of The Law makes us 
the victims of metaphysicians and dialecticians, the play- 
things of fate!” 

The problem once more precipitated upon us is as old as 
human thinking, the oldest of our human difficulties. Upon 
it schools of philosophy have been split and nations have 
been wrecked. The questions that it raises drive clean to 
the vitals of our living: 


Has this conception that The Law is something superior to 

the enactments of Congress any justification? What is it? 

Did the people of the United States, in the organization of 
the government, deliberately and definitively say of themselves, “We 
cannot be trusted”? Did they decide to set up a sort of Absolute 
Judgment from which they might find out whether they were 
doing what they really wanted to do? Is such an Absolute Judg- 
ment possible? Would the decision in this minimum wage case 
have been the same no matter who had been the judges? ‘That 
is to say, have all decisions of the Supreme Court partaken of the 
nature of Absolute Judgment? 


‘ 


what they want in the larger issues of social legislation? 

Does this decision of the court mean that the people must 
not attempt ‘to protect women who work? If the people should 
decide to amend the Constitution so as to provide authority for 
minimum wage laws, would this procedure violate Justice Suther- 
land’s conception of The Law? Does democracy assume that gov- 
ernment is by the people? What people? Those now living, or 
those who wrote the original constitution? All the people, or the 
odd man in the Supreme Court? What would happen to a so- 
ciety in which the people decided to be self-directive, to let laws 
enacted by the representatives of the people stand? What has 
happened to England? How does England get along without a 


Supreme Court? Without a Constitution? 
33 Holmes says: “To have doubted one’s first principles is the. 

mark of a civilized man.” If this be true, are judges 
civilized men? Or are most of them still primitive? Primitive 
men are afraid of innovations: What do judges think about in- 
novations? Primitive men cling to precedents: What do judges 
think about precedents? Should learning throttle our activities, 
or should it open the road of progress to us? 


y, Is it supposable that the people of the United States know 


The primitive man clings to his “principles.” Justice 


Reference: 
The Minimum Wage Decision, by Francis B. Sayre. (p. 150) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want: advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE TSURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 
by May 2nd. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


Discounts on three or more 
Copy for the next issue should be in 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


A COMMUNITY CHURCH near New 
York City, whose membership is open 5 
to all irrespective of belief, wants a { 
leader for at Jeast half-time work 
Need not necessarily have theological 
training. Work will be largely organi- 
zational and social and_ particularly 
direction of work with children. Work 
will include leadership of Sunday ser- 
vice but speakers will in general come 
from outside. Address White Plains 
Community Church, White Plains, N. Y 


THE JEWISH CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 
OF BALTIMORE 


has the following openings in its new 
> . . 4 
institution: 


cottage 


2 Cottage Mothers 
Institutional Manager All women 
Psychiatric Social Worker 
Athletic Boys’ Worker 
Address: Superintendent,’ 2700 Raynor Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

WANTED: Experienced settlement 
workers, social case supervisors, public 
health nurses, dietitians, welfare execu- 
tives, for salaried appointments every- 
where. If you need workers in your or- 


ganization, you will find ours a superior 
service. Correspondence solicited. Az- 
noe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
North Michigan, Chicago. 


WANTED for Music School Settlement. 
Chorus Director (female) to take charge 
and to develop the Chorus Department. 
Resident position. Must be good musician 
and experienced in voice training. This 
position offers the opportunity for creative 
work. 4456 SURVEY. 


NURSES, Surgeons, Physicians, Masseuse, 
Matrons, Dietitians, Companions and _ at- 
tendants, positions everywhere. Exchange 
Directory, 25 Sacramento St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


BOYS’ 


WORKER wanted for Jewish 
Settlement House, either afternoons and 
evenings, or evenings only. Must have 
executive ability and be a good organizer. 


State qualifications. 4474 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Experienced Social Case 
Worker in Jewish Family Welfare Society 
in Norfolk, Virginia. Mrs. D. E. Levy, 
Raleigh Court. 


RURAL Public Health Nurses for Ken- 
tucky. Apply Director Bureau Public 
Health Nursing, 532 West Main Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


EXPERIENCED MATRON wanted for 
private fresh air camp accommodating 
twenty girls at Rye, New York. May 15- 
October 15. Salary $75 a month. 4482 
SURVEY. 


WORKERS WANTED 
WANTED: Case worker trained in 
standard school social work. Field ex- 
perience preferred. Eastern Pennsylvania 
city near Philadelphia and New York. 
Salary $1,500. 4439 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Immediately, family case 
worker, New York. Must be experienced, 
salary $1600, with prospect of increase. 
4472 SURVEY. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BU REAU 


The Intercollegiate Bureau places exe- 
cutives, secretaries, research, editorial and 
social workers, teachers, statisticians, in- 
vestigators and general office workers. 
299 Madison Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 


vate schools, colleges and _ universities. 
Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York, 


—_ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DIRECTOR of Jewish community 
Center desires similar position. Eight 
years’ experience; University gradu- 
ate; local and national references. 


4466 SURVEY. 


_—_——— ee *" 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate. 
Superintendent or assistant girls’ work in 
settlement. Experienced. Prefer Chicago 
or vicinity. Want position for September 
but can begin immediately. Also position 
as camp director for summer. 4468 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER, six years’ 
experience medical social service, desires 
position in or near New York City. 4481 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED WORKER 


with boys desires immediate connection with 
an organization caring for dependent or 
delinquent children. Opportunity. for con- 
structive and progressive work given first 
consideration. Capable grade school teach- 
er. Best of references. 4447 SURVEY. 


AGGRESSIVE MAN desires position as 
Executive or Financial Secretary. Twelve 
years’ experience in social work. Four 
years in organizing and conducting finan- 
cial campaigns. Familiar with Institu- 
tional management and the organization 
and operation of Social Federations and 
Community Chests. Protestant. Married. 
Exceptional references. 4441 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE of ten years’ experieme 
Family Case Work and preventive hel} 
work with children, desires vosition aa 
about New York City. Will attend Natic! 
Confereice of Social Work and would yj 
come preliminary correspondence and 
sonal interview in Washington ‘or J} 
York. 4477 SURVEY. ai 
JEWISH SOCIAL WORKER, 36, ¢ 
demic training, of wide experience, W) 
special aptitude for community. ms 
tion, will be available about July 
4471 SURVEY. Zi 


TRAINED CASE WORKER, Jew} 
open for appointment as camp super 


4476 SURVEY. a 

EXPERIENCED dietitian, interested} 
nutrition of children, desires positien)) 
private home with children 2—10. Wj 
York City preferred. 4478 SURVEY. | 


ENERGETIC young man, college gr 
uate, with several years’ experience, | 
sires Boys’ Worker position. Available 
June. Best references. 4463 SURVEY. — 


CAPABLE woman, executive ability, , 
perienced Institution and Hospital, desi 
position, charge office or housekcepi’ 
Would supervise home during parents ¢ 
sence. 4479 SURVEY. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER will e 
sider Secretarial or executive capaci 
Companion and Chauffeur for aged cou) 
or lone lady. Prefer traveling. Referens 
exchanged. 4480 Survey. 


EXECUTIVES: Two young colle 
men desire boys or Settlement or Co 
munity position. 4422 SURVEY. 


5 
} 


Hh 


RESTHOMES 
CHRONIC INVALIDS Paralysis, Ris 


matism or ki 
red complaints. Cheerful room in attract 
home of graduate nurse. 


Highest referene 
ADELAIDE CORBETT, 345 Lincoln Aven 
Orange, N. J. 


Orange 4682. 
BROADVIEW RESTHOME. 


For convalescents and those desiring compl 
rest. Modern conveniences. Write for beok! 
Broadview, Wilton, Conn, } 


GAME 
SHAKESPEARE REVIVAL! 


Play the game ‘‘A Study of Shakespeare” a 
improve your knowledge. Highest endorseme! 
Price 50 cents. ‘the Shakespeare Club, Ca 
den, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“Home-Making as a Profession 


Is a 100-pp. fll. handbook—it’s FREE. Home stud! 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-pai 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 

Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chice 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, wr 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. u 


nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, | 
Louis, Mo. ; . 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. 2 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss | 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, M 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 
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AOUUVIVANE ATAVUS CLA TAQAEOEUUAAOEOV UAE USAGE USANA 
Better, Cheaper, Quicker : 
We have complete equipment = 

and an expert staff to do your = 
Mimeographing = 
Multigraphing = 

Addressing = 

Mailing = 

Tf you will investigate you will find that = 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper = 
than you can in your own office. = 
Let us estimate on your next job = 
Webster Letter Addressing & = 
Mailing Company | 

34th Street at 8th Avenue 3 

| Longacre 2447 = 
ee pr eerie 


SNGUAUAUHORRUEREDOUEODEDE 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 


uf h Maili 
itigcenhine [GRA mercy 4501 | tiling 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


FOR THE HOME 


2 

‘ea Room Management 
In our new home-study course, “COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 

». School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St, Chicago 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


stings fifty cents a line for four inser- 
tions, copy to remain unchanged. 
New Uropta. Showing how Charity 
would be unnecessary in an organized 
society.. (25 cents.) League-for-Living, 
125 West 16th St., New York. 
EN-CeENT Meats by Florence Nesbitt, 44 
(ro cents). How JoHN AND Mary 
Live and Save on $35 a Week—a weekly 
budget plan (1o cents); Weekly Allow- 
ance Book (10 cents). Am. School Home 
Economics, 849 East 58 St., Chicago. 


| Non-Unton Mtwes. By Powers Hap 


good of the U. M. W. of A. Bureau of 
Industrial Research, 289 Fourth Ave., N. 
Y. 48 pp. Price.25 cents. 


zeprr Union. Complete free information © 


on request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


Lah 


PERIODICALS 


ifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. - 
He ARBITRATOR reviews the news of each 
month with the purpose of discovering 
the causes of war, poverty, superstition 
and injustice. 60 cents a year. 114 
East 31st Street, New York City. 
ovs’ Workers Rounp TaBLe; Quarterly; 
$1.00 per year. A Magazine of Applied 
Ideals in Boycraft. Published by the 
Boys’ Club Federation, 110 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
He AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING shows 
the part which trained nurses are taking 
in‘ the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. Main 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 
[eENTAL HYGIENE: quarterly: $2.00 a year: 
published by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


TMT TTT 4 


= 


Ey, 


it 


i WASHI ae D.C. 
S| 


ae 


&S> 


The latest constructed and 
rou — th AY finest hotel in Washington, 
K.st. A/Opened December Second 1922 

Four hundred rooms 
each with tub and shower. 
The finest service and 
furnishings possible to obtain 

have been installed 
MMMM TS 


CAMP FOR BOYS OR GIRLS VACATION RESORTS 
FOR SALE 


COVE LANE FARM 
NOW IS THE TIME MARYSVILLE, PA. 


to hunt up a camp site for the boys’ or girls’ - y 7 ; 
Bese Sarit P M 8 Six hours from New York, Old fashioned 


We recommend a quaint, artistic home at- stone farm house with 8 acres of ground 
tached to a big, electric-lighted barn. : and modern improvements, part of large 
|e Shee phi aamptetedeb 9) ae a say woodland estate. Can entertain limited 
flowers, ice and vegetables. Comfortably number. Especially attractive to business 
secluded, yet near supplies. Bracing air, and professional women. Arrangements 
unusually good fishing. 4449 Survey. for groups of mutual friends only if de- 


sired. Open spring, summer and autumn 
References exchanged. Rates moderate. 


SUMMER SCHOOL Write for particulars. 4473 SURVEY. 

CORNER-OF-THE-WOODS vig : : 
7 SpendS pring inthe Berkshire Hills 

A Summer home-school for boys and girls : 

under twelve. Modern progressive educa- Western View Farm Now Open 
tional methods. Best of cane, ideal condi- Among our guests such persons as Mr 
tions. Terms reasonable. Address Mrs. Louis Untermeyer, Prof. E. E. Robinson, 
Cora L. Potter, R.D. 2, Wilmington, Del. F. Luis Mora, Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, 


Mme. Helen Teschner Tas, Sara Teasdale, 
B. W. Huebsch, C. Bertram Hartman and 
Mary Ellis have found this mountain farm 


PROPERTY WANTED an. ideal spot for rest, recuperation and 
quiet work, Address E. G. Olimer, West 
VACATION HOME FOR CHILDREN 7° social 


ern View Farm, New Milford, Conn. 
workers, 


college graduates, want to rent a moderate-sized 
house, in quiet country neighborhood within age 
three hours of New York. Would take only CAMP 
small number of children and guarantee no de- 

triment to neighborhood. 4453 Survey. 


MYSTIC, CONN. 


TWINLAKE CAMB, 4 church camp_for 

D APARTMENT : p * boys. Opens Jul 
FURNISHE P NTS 2nd. An ideal location. For pamphlet Pdcets 
J. P. Beaucuamp, St. Mark’s Rectory. 


DELIGHTFUL APARTMENT 
in Colonial home 92d Street, close to River- 


side Drive, subway, cars. Two exception- TO SREIN 

ally large, light rooms, bath, kitchen. re Sa ES 7 

Handsome colonial furnishings. Rent sum- POMONA COUNTRY CLUB 
mer months at unfurnished rental. Seen Sabeasttifalcaad. heaihtin 


by appointment. Winkler, 309 West 92d 
Street, New York. RAMAPO HILLS 


Restricted community, two places, gardens, gar- 
age, modern conveniences, hot and cold water, 


LARGE FURNISHED APARTMENT, corner baths, enclosed porches, 4 or 6 rooms, meals, if 


Morning- desired, in July and August. Rent: 3 months, 
side Drive and 118th Street, to rent entire or $500; 5 months, $600. 32 iniles from Manhattan. 
in part. June—September. Apply after nine Write, telephone Dr. E. W. Peet, 144 West 93d 
P. M. Daniels, Cathedral 4613. St., N. Y. Riverside 4441. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SQCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS—Miss M. A. Cannon, president, 105 East 22nd Street. 
New York City; Miss Lena R. Waters, executive secretary, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Organization to promote 
development of social work in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual 
meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 BE. 22d Street. 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION (formerly Amer- 
ican Child Hygiene Association and Child Health Organization of 
America)—Headquarters, 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Administrative Offices, 370 7th Ave., New York. Herbert Hoover, 
pres.; L. Emmett Holt, M.D.; Livingston Farrand, M.D.; Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D.; Ist, 2nd, 3rd vice-presidents, respectively; Corcoran 
Thom, treas.; Philip Van Ingen,M.D.,sec’y. To promote health among 
children from conception to maturity—this to be accomplished 
through cooperation with parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
other health workers; by dissemination of scientific information 
and teaching methods in schools, through conferences, addresses, 
pamphlets, publicity material, and a monthly magazine, “Mother 
and Child.” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield. 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $3.00 includes “The 
Country Life Bulletin.” ; 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national piece of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Boston, Massachusetts. September 13-19, 1923. E. 
R. Cass, general secretary, 135 East loth Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 870 Seventh Ave., New York. To disse- 
minate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention. Publication free on request. Annual membership 
dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, 
director. 130 EB. 22d Street, New York City. A League of chil- 
dren’s agencies to secure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooperates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches and other groups to work 
out worth-while results in phases of child welfare in which they 
are interested. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th Street, New York. 
Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. : 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_ IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. 8. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys; 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research, sec’y; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BE. Gregg, c 
vice prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


principal; G. P. Phenix, 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains 
a staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the 
ea of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and 
abroad. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING € 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. To promote the adoption of soj 
methods in this field, with particular reference to psychi 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these and 
Services; to conduct related studies, education and publi 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Prograr 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Offie 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston: 8 


man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, 
York. This organization was formed in 1912 as a national 
ciation of all legal aid societies and bureaus in the United § 
to develop and extend legal aid work. Copies of Proceedin 
convention in December 1922, including report on relation be 
social service and legal aid, may be had on request. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss Ma 
Cratty, general secretary, 600. Lexington Avenue, New York G 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and travel 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,152 local Y. 
©. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign be 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 174 American secret: 
at work in 55 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Hur 
The National Board also maintains a National Training Scho 
graduate type at 135 East 52nd Street, New York City, for 
professional training of its leadership. The training is give 
two parts. The preliminary course consists of six weeks of le 
work (generally given in the summer session) and nine mon 
practical experience on salary under supervision. The advan 
course requires a full year of resident academic study, upon 
successful completion of which a professional certificate is gran 
Special emphasis is placed upon training in group work. iq 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—1312 Mas 
chusetts Avenue, N. 'W., Washington, D. C. | 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Departments—Education, Laws and Legislation, Social Acti 
Press and Publicity, Lay Organizations (National Council 
_Catholic Men and National Council of Catholic Women.) — 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 Ninetee 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Love: 
sec’y; 105 East 22nd Street, New York. Industrial. agriculti 
investigations. Works for improved laws and administrati 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, -recreation, depender 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $1 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘‘The American Child.” ed 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, IN'‘C.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates ; 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and ¢ 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of child1 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all ¢! 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service thro 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE— 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Frankwood BE. Williams, med. d 
Dr. Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Be: 
sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on me! 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, e 
epsy, inebriety, criminology, psychiatric social service, backw 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’ quarte 
$2.00 a year; ‘““Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’”” monthly, $.25 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Homer Fo 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, sec’y, 25 East Ninth Street, C 
cinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency 
social service agencies. Hach year it holds an annual meeti 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings ofthe meeting :; 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fiftieth annual meeting’ of 
Conference will be held in Washington, D. ©., May 16-23, 1: 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon paym 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIDI 


NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. C 
tis, field sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 HB, 22nd 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lant 
slides, lectures, publish literature of movement—samples f, 
quantities at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 B. 23rd St., New Yc 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’'l sec’y. Promotes legislation for 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘‘hon 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nati 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlem 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization 
neighborhood life. ; 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSIN 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., dir 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and sta 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and e 
cational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


- 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


| 


\NAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
linmgsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 

people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
workers. Publishes *‘Opportunity’’—a ‘‘journal of Negro lite.”’ 


INAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
on, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
pnth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
‘through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
| Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Ameri- 
lion and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
Jnion Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


INAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
| honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz. president; 31 
Ashland Blyd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
wk shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
tive legislation. Information given. 


GROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION .OF AMER- 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
r-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 
yground and community center activities and administration; 


IRTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
ition for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


=LL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
ions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 EB. 22nd St., New York. De- 
mts: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industria] Studies, 
y, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
ts. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
ant results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


EGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
an, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


-ERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
A sec’y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
tion. 


HUMANITARIAN ASPECTS 
OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS” 


Will be discussed by 
JOHN H. CLARKE 


Former Justice U.S. Supreme Court aA 
resident of League of Nations Non-Partisan Association 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


President of Harvard University 


ROYAL MEEKER 


tate Commissioner of Labor, Pennsylvania, and until 
recently Director of Research Bureau, 
International Labor Office 


nd others familiar with the work of the 
League of Nations 


at a meeting under the auspices of 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan Ass’n. 


Wednesday, May 23rd, at 3 P. M. 


ast day of the (soth Anniversary) 
Jational Conference of Social Work in 
he Conference Hall, Washington, D. C. 


HOMER FOLKS WILL PRESIDE 


1] delegates of the National Conference of Social Work are 
ordially invited to this meeting. Admission will be by ticket. 


‘or tickets, information and literature apply to League _ of 
Tations Non-Partisan Association, 15 West 37th Street, New 
York City. Telephone, Fitzroy 4680. ; 


THE MAIN BUSINESS OF INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 135) 


men who think but the men who obey.” ‘There is a rule in 
the collective agreement between the coal operators and the 
organized miners which specifies that “the management of 
the mine and the direction of the working force are vested 
exclusively in the Operator, and the United Mine Workers 
of America shall not abridge that right.” The revolt against 
the inferiority of status implicit in that rule and other rules 
of similar character has had much to do with the creation of 
the Miners’ Nationalization Plan under which the miners 
would have an equal voice with the operators and the public 
in determining the policies of the industry. Such rules, 
which are characteristic of the prevailing spirit of industrial 
government, not only breed discontent but also deprive the 
workers of the education and discipline essential to the 
performance of the duties of industrial citizenship. While 
they are industrially unenfranchised they are not free, they 
cannot perform the duties safely to be entrusted only to 
tree men. 

Fortunately an increasing number of employers have come 
to recognize that a prime obligation of industry is that it 
shall be a training school in the arts of management and 
production. Unfortunately not many of them take the 
trouble to meet this obligation. The owners of the 
Columbia Conserve Company in Indianapolis, Indiana, are 
still almost unique in this respect. They have deliberately 
set about the task of making the management of the busi- 
ness democratic. ‘They have recognized that it is a hard 
job to make the workers assume the responsibilities essential 
to their own spiritual liberation; but believing in the funda- 
mental rightness of democracy, they have made it their main 
business to give the workers “the most complete opportunity 
to secure information about the technique of our business 
and also about everything we could teach them of the eco- 
nomic principles which apply to all industry.” 

The logical next step in the development of social work, 
the rounding out of the program of human liberation which 
began in the case work of the friendly visitor, lies in the 
field of industrial democracy. It carries the social worker 
into a province bristling not only with controversial po- 
litical, economic and philosophic issues but also with all 
manner of highly technical difficulties. / The tradition of 
industrial management has been autocratic and scornful of 
the spiritual integrity of the individual man. ‘The tradi- 
tion of labor has been determined by the bald struggle for 
economic security. Deprived of the privileges of self-gov- 
ernment, barred out from participation in the mastery of 
the technique of management and production, the wage- 
workers have developed the belligerent attitude of the 
coerced which makes for indifference toward the skill of 
the craft when it does not degenerate into sheer sabotage. 
The virus bred by this absence of freedom is eating into 
the moral fiber as well as the economic security of the 
nation. It challenges the resources of social workers, tran- 
scending in its appeal the challenge of poverty itself. For 
it is a challenge to give men spiritual liberation as the 
earlier challenge was directed primarily to their liberation 
from physical handicaps. “The irrepressible urge of man- 
kind toward industrial democracy. calls for the highest 
quality of vision and leadership. 

When men are industrially free, then will come the prob- 
lem of the mastery of the juggernaut power machine by 
man’s creative instincts, the instincts of workmanship and 
love of beauty. But that still lies in the future. The next 
step is his liberation as an industrial citizen. For the main 
business and obligation of industry is not to produce cheap 
and abundant goods, important as that is, but primarily to 
create conditions in which the souls as well as the bodies 
of men may be unhandicapped and free. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL—SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Correspondence studies in Social Problems, Economics, Psy- 

chology, Philanthropy, Immigration and Industrial Rela- 

Diploma granted to those who complete the two! 
years course. 


tions. 


Write for catalogue to 


Henry M. Atien, A.M., Principal, 
ALLEN SCHOOL, AUBURN, N. Y. 


1922 PASSION PLAY 


Beautifully illustrated by 58 colored slides, with lecture, for 
rent at $2.50, or for sale, at $26.60. Also Wm. J. Bryan’s 
“Back to God” and 400 other excellent illustrated lectures 
and sermons. ; 
Write for information 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
295 Victor Bldg. 


CoO., Inc. 


Davenport, Iowa 


Tapestries and Oriental Rugs 


CLEANED—scientifically 
REPAIRED—artistically 


CALDARAZZO, Inc. 
65 East 54 St., N. Y. Tel. Plaza 8286 


HIGH EXPENDITURES 
and 


SMALL REVENUE 
Not Always Justified 


Abstract in answer to an inquiry from one institution 
to another. 

“Through Mr. Bartine’s investigation, the revenue of 
this Hospital has been greatly increased and the expenses 
have been reduced so that in three months time it has 
reached a set budget that the hospital authorities never 
dreamed could have been accomplished in such a period.” 


HOSPITAL CONSULTATION BUREAU 
OLIVER H. BARTINE, Director 
Aeolian Hall New York City 


Construction and Operation of Institutions for the 


Planning, 
Care of the Sick 


Hospitals 


and one 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


SPEAKERS: 


We assist in preparing special articles 

» Papers, speeches, 
debates, Expert, scholarly service. Aornaie rekicae 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


. 
7 
. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE DECISION 
(Continued from page 151) 

land is willing to make it forever impossible for C 

to enact a living wage law. 

Justice Holmes answers the majority by a forceful ‘ 


_ ing opinion: 


The earlier decisions upon the same words in the Fou 
Amendment began within our memory and went no farth 
an unpretentious assertion of the liberty to follow the o 
callings. Later that innocuous generality was expands 
the dogma, Liberty of Contract. Contract is not gs 
mentioned in the text that we have to construe. It is 
an example of doing what you want to do, embodied 
word liberty. But pretty much all law consists in for 
men to do some things that they want to do, and contrac 
more exempt from law than other acts. Without enum 
all the restrictive laws that have been upheld, I will 5 
a few that seem to-me to have interfered with libt 
contract quite as seriously and directly as the one befor 


In no uncertain terms, Chief Justice Taft in a st 
dissenting opinion similarly combats the ideas of | 
Sutherland. 

The significance of the decision lies in its far-reachir 
sequences. If the Fifth Amendment prevents Congres 
attempting to deal with industrial disputes by wage | 
tion, the Fourteenth Amendment prevents states from 
ing similar legislation. If minimum wage legislati 
women violates the constitutional right of freedom « 
tract, does not maximum: hours legislation, in sf 
Justice Sutherland’s attempt to distinguish them, | 
same? “I confess that I do not understand the pr 
on which the power to fix a minimum for the w 
women can be denied by those who admit the power 
a maximum for their hours of work,” says Justice H 
“I perceive no difference in the kind or degree of 
ference with liberty, the only matter with which w 
any concern, between the one case and the other.” 
constitutional framework has often been extolled up 
ground that each state furnishes a separate laborato 
social experimentation; in the industrial field, varic 
teresting experiments such as the Kansas Industrial 
are being tried out. This decision apparently rende 
constitutional the Kansas Court and, it would seem, 
forever impossible all other legislation along similai 
involving the regulation of wages. Again, the Nine 
Amendment gave to women the right to vote. Tt 
some unexplained legal legerdemain, Justice Suth 
seems to suggest that this justifies a departure of the 
from the principles embodied in its former decisions s 
ing legislation for the protection of women. ‘The ir 
tions of the decision are enormous; how far its unde 
theory will be carried, only the Supreme Court can s 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


AND 


FRIENDS AND READERS 


ARE ALL INVITED TO A 
SURVEY FAMILY PARTY 
DURING THE 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
ON SATURDAY, MAY 19 
AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RESERVATIONS MUST BE MADE 
IN ADVANCE TO 


MRS. ANN REED BRENNER 
Secretary Survey Associates, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street, New York [until May 15] 
Survey Desk, Kindred Group Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. [from May 16] 
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CRE SURVEY 


GRAPHIC NUMBER 


Spring Book Section 


‘oO. L. No.3 May 1, 1923 


Who Challenges the Social Order? 


Mary Roberts Rinehart Mary Vida Clark 
Theodore Dreiser George B. Mangold 
Clement Wood Robert Kelso 
ifty Years of Child Welfare Miss Nightingale, R. N.U.S.A. 
Lillian D. Wald Haven Emerson, M. D. 
.ecorders of Human Nature Instincts vs. Culture 
Agnes M. Chamberlayne Joseph K. Hart 
Ebb Tide 


Bruno Lasker 


New Books in Brief Review 


1 two’ Sections } Section II 


League or War? 


By Professor Irving Fisher 


Professor Fisher, independent in politics, intimate 
friend and adviser at the White House during the admin- 
istrations of Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson, here outlines 
what every man and woman must know if reason is to 
prevail against another world war. “Professor Fisher 
is one of our wisest students and expounders of inter- 
national relations. His compelling conclusions in League 
or War are deserving of thoughtful consideration.”— 
Oscar §. Straus, former American ambassador and 


cA Selected List of 
New and Recent Books 


he Minds cne 
Making 


By James Harvey Robinson. 


For more than a year this book has enjoyed the 
double distinction of being on every list of best sellers 
and at the same time receiving the unqualified com- 
mendation of the world’s intellectual leaders. “To read 
it is to gain a new and clearer understanding of the 
underlying causes of most of the evils that now beset 
society—war, race animosity, the “new” lawlessness, 
political inefficiency and corruption, disputes between 


cabinet member. 


West of the Water 


‘Tower 


Anonymous. 


“One of the four most remarkable 
books of the year.”—Baltimore Post. 
This arresting new novel, the story of 
the loves of Guy Plummer, his services 
and faithlessness to them, and the perse- 
cutions they brought upon him is making 
a sensation. Harry Leon Wilson says: 
“Nothing like it, nothing so good has 


$2.00 


The Invisible Gods 


By Edith Franklin Wyatt. 


In one of the most widely acclaimed 
books of the Spring, Miss Wyatt has 
achieved a true and balanced realism, 
a realism which shows American life 
in its multiplicity of colors. The North 
American Review says: “Miss Wyatt 
has written a novel of extraordinary 
breath, delicacy and strength... .A 
Charlotte Bronte, modernized and 
well versed in the subtleties of twen- 


capital and labor. 


$2.50 


Some Distinguished 


Americans 
By Harvey O’Higgins. 


/ 

Seven short stories, brilliant and 
penetrating, by the author of “The 
Secret Springs” and “From the Life.” 
“Here,” says Heywood Broun, “is a 
superb book.” ‘The Chicago Evening 
Post says: “The stories of these va- 
ried characters and unfolded with a 
naked precision at once disanming and 


come since E. W. Howe’s “The Story of 
a Country Town.’ — $2.00 it.” 


tieth-century life, might have written 


appealing ... a book out of the or- 
$2.00 dniary.% $2.00 


° e 
The Immigrant’s Day in Court 
By Kate Holladay Claghorn. 

Instructor in Social Research, New York School of Social Work 

This new volume in the Americanization studies is the 
result of years of first hand experience in the problems 
of the immigrant. Its purpose is to give a clear idea of 
the conditions as they actually exist—to follow the im- 
migrant from the port of entry, through troubles that 
call for the intervention of the law, to see how the law 
helps him, what is done to adjust him to our laws, and 
what his reactions are in the way of friendliness to the 
country. $2.50 


The Americanization Studies 


These studies, under the general editorship of Allen T. Burns, 
were prepared through funds furnished by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Americanization is considered as the union of native 
and foreign born in all the most fundamental relationships and 
activities of our national life. The volumes now available, are: 


The Immigrant’s Day in Court....By Kate Holladay Claghorn 


Schooling of the Immigrant....... By Frank V. Thompson 
America via the Neighborhood..... By John Daniels 
Old World Traits Transplanted....By Robert E. Park and Herbert A. Miller 
A Stake in the Land.............. By Peter A. Speek 
Immigrant Health and the Com- 
os eS eco See ie - s By Michael M. Davis, Jr. 
New Homes for Old..............; By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 
The Immigrant Press and itsControl.. By Robert E. Park 
Americans By Choice.............. By John P. Gavit 


Price $2.50 each 


Lloyd George (New Edition) 


By Frank Dilnot. 


A new edition of Frank Dilnot’s intimate story, 
generally conceded to be the best short biography, 
with two new chapters bringing to its conclusion Lloyd 
George’s career as England’s War and Reconstruction 
Prime Minister. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


Mark Twain’s Speeches 


Edited by Albert Bigelow Paine. 


Compiled from the original manuscripts, this is the final 
authentic collection. Here is much of the Twain philoso- 
phy of life, and some of the finest sparkling of the Twain 
wit. Trade edition, cloth, crown 8vo., $2.25. Library 
edition, uniform with “Letters” and “Biography,” $3.00 


NEW YORK 


(In answering this advertisement pleace mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


Who Pe hallences the Social Order? 


Writers of fiction often take flings at professional social workers and portray them as 
a cold-blooded, white livered, inhuman sort of parasite that thrives on the ills of society. 
Social workers, on their side, often regard the literary treatment of social problems as 
overdrawn, ill-balanced, distorted pictures of life with no particular value as starting points 


for getting anything effective done. 


is there any way, the editor was recently asked, by 


which these points of view and attitudes can Le reconciled or the experience of writers and 
social workers be made more mutually useful? The question was put up to some who ought 


to know; and here are their replies. 


Applied Religion — Applied Art 
By THEODORE DREISER 
: HO really challenges the present social order? 
Who is it that most effectively directs public at- 
tention to those phases of modern life that need 
o be better understood to make for greater happiness—the 
imaginative writer or the social worker ?”’ 

I presume the term social worker is meant to include such 

ipostles of social change as Florence Nightingale, Florence 
Crittenton, Henry Bergh, the founder of the Humane So- 
iety, Father Damien and, in a larger sense, John Brown, 
st. Francis and Jesus. Certainly John Brown was fired to 
nartyrdom by contemplation of a social ill. And St. Francis 
ind Jesus effected such social changes as have never been 
squalled by any imaginative writer. 
Personally I do not know what personalities (social work- 
srs, 1 mean) are reflected by such social changes as are 
xxpressed by the Uniform Desertion Law, the Juvenile 
Court, the Mothers Pension Act, the School Nurse, the 
Dental Clinic, Psychological Measurements, Care of the 
Feeble-minded, Child Welfare and the like, but I credit 
them with large results and an arresting and admirable 
yumanity. 

At the same time, it seems to me, the imaginative writer 
who challenges the social order with a view to its improve- 
nent is really a social worker functioning in a different field 
ind with a somewhat more popular weapon. Instead of 
ising the law direct as a curb he seeks via the emotions to 
nfluence the human mind in favor of certain social changes 
ugreeable to himself. 

Roughly I think of such books as The Jungle (Upton 
Sinclair), Main Street (Sinclair Lewis), Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(Mrs. Stowe), Black Beauty (Anna Sewall), Nicholas 
Nickleby (Dickens), Oliver Twist (Dickens), Les Miser- 
ables (Hugo), Pére Goriot (Balzac), as distinct and specific 
imaginative attacks on social and moral ills. Unquestion- 
ably their influence has been immense, but whether more so 
than the works and personalities of such individuals as 
Brown, Florence Nightingale, Father Damien, Henry 
Bergh, etc., I would not be able to say. Certainly no writer 
maginative or didactic has ever, as I have suggested, effected 
such social changes as did Jesus and St. Francis. 

Personally I see no reason for quarrels between those 
whose aim is social amelioration whatever their methods of 
attack. With these, however, as I must point out, the 
higher phases of imaginative art have nothing in common. 
These latter are not concerned with social amelioration as 
an end or a motive. Rather their purpose is to present life 
in the round, good, bad and indifferent, alike, without 
thought of change and without hope of improvement. They 
paint the thing as it is, leaving change to nature or to others. 


These include such distinguished figures as Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Goethe, George Sand, De Maupassant, Flaubert, 
Chekov, Anatole France, Dostoievsky and George Moore. 
They possess the artist’s viewpoint. They have nothing in 
common with either the imaginative writer bent on social 
change or the social worker who wishes to bring about 
social improvement. With them they can scarcely be ‘con- 
trasted, let alone compared. 


Grubs and Butterflies 
By ROBERT W. KELSO 


contempt even though a herculean task in interpreta- 

tion stands waiting, and these two are the actors. It is 
a domestic quarrel with reason, as usual, on both sides. Both 
err in assuming that their respective abilities are exclusive. 
As matters stand, the novelist is short on subject matter and 
long on form. The social worker is rich in material and 
inarticulate. If the two were to join forces they might be 
able, as the hibernian phrase has it, to make one good 
decent show! 

Our imaginative writers sense the highly dramatic, 
whereas the real truths of life lie mostly in the sub-plot. 
Imagination sees the butterfly flit carefree across the garden: 
but to her who in the love of cabbages hoes and tends 
them is it given to know the lowly habits of the worm. 
Wherefore the novelist deals largely with “facts,” but the 
truth is not in them; and the case-worker strikes vigorously 
with her hoe, nor raises the rim of her bonnet nor sees a 
public waiting to be told. 

It is not too severe a criticism to say that the modern 
mind suffers from a sort of literary praecox brought on 
by imaginative writing of the poorer sort. As a cherry 
tree needs pruning, or a house needs cleaning in the spring; 
so do the circulating libraries of this nation need a brushing 
and a scouring and a deal of toting away of dank pages, 
not good even for pulp. 

Our younger folk are devouring these same habit-form- 
ing pages, at the rate of a book a day, it may be; spoiling 
their minds for literature of worth. Worst of these drugs 
of fiction are the lurid stories based upon false appraisal 
of home values. Down to this present generation these vain 
imaginings were limited to two dimensions upon the printed 
page. “Today they have been erected into a third dimension 
by the cinematograph. 

And all this while the social worker has been hoeing 
feverishly, developing better technique; learning through 
improved methods of research; analyzing the elements of 
gregarious life. Man, a social animal, sick from the very 
proximities of high speed living, must know himself. Your 
social worker is the student of that social complex. 


S eoten workers and novelists hold each other in some 
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Let it then be a prophecy that the imaginative writer 
will come to endear himself to social work, telling its story 
in his inimitable but more truthful way; and that another 
decade will see the rise of a new species of voice in the 
land—the social worker who is also the genius in imagin- 
ative expression. 


A Question of Quality 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


selves miles apart: The social worker sees in the 

writer one who sits at a desk and capitalizes the 
results of the other person’s furious effort. The writer, 
on the other hand, often fails to see the real ideal of service 
that underlies the social worker’s activities. His attitude 
is likely to be cynical. With the current idea that no one’s 
motives are unselfish, he suspects the salaried social worker 
of working for his own ends; and the volunteer of perni- 
cious activity or faddism. 

The social worker’s quarrel with imaginative writers has 
its basis in fact. Only those few writers who have them- 
selves entered the field of service have ever presented any 
accurate pictures of conditions as they exist, and even then 
the very fact that they are imaginative writers reacts in 
their work. 

The plain truth is that facts are not always interesting, 
and also that we are so accustomed to highly colored prop- 
aganda that we will, as readers, accept nothing else. We 
must have our pill sugar-coated. 

But the social worker, more and more dependent on 
public support for the success of his various causes, must 
have publicity of an interesting sort. He needs the writer 
more than the writer needs him, so long as he himself 
remains inarticulate. And the reason he has not elicited 
the support he requires is two-fold. 

First: The old and outworn tradition that only those 
devoted themselves to social service who were unfit for any- 
thing else. 

Second: That if the writer capitalizes the miseries of 
humanity in his books, the paid social worker capitalizes 
them and lives by them. 

The literary tradition that these men and women who 
devote themselves to social service are a sect apart, that 
devotion to the cause of the poor and the victims of social 
injustice marks the individual for persecution, jeering and 
otherwise, date back to the time of the Christ. 

But there has been, 
for this prejudice. Like many great causes, the work has 
suffered by the quality of some of its workers. And even 
so recently as the great war, certain morale organizations 
suffered severely in public esteem by the unfitness of a 
portion of their personnel. 

Not until this condition was discovered, and the unfit 
replaced with workers of a more robust type, did the morale 
work prosper. But what lay behind this situation, as it 
developed in France, was what has always constituted the 
weakness in social work in the past. That is, the failure 
of volunteer service. 

There is no place in social work for the well-meaning 
blunderer. There is no room for the faddist, for those 
actuated only by a temporary generous impulse, or for those 
who drift into it through unfitness for anything else. 

Unfortunately, these eliminations have reduced the work- 
ing personnel, while the work itself has constantly increased 
in value and importance to the nation. The result has been 
inevitable, and so we come to the second reason, the paid 
social worker. 


A S a rule, the writer and the social worker find them- 
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in the past, a certain justification: 


Volunteer service is almost totally unreliable from 
administrative point of view. And social service work 
become a great and vital business. Quite aside from 
Christian duty of improving the condition of the lo 
there is the necessity of waging a fight against the discont 
and misery which breeds revolution. 

The social worker’s task, then, has ceased to be only 
privilege, and has become a responsible duty. It is ni 
enough to say that the laborer is worthy of his hire. It 
necessary to go further and to say that the worker in 
particular field must be the best that money can get. Witl 
the question of our national security at stake, the soci 
worker becomes an element in our national defense, a mor 
factor of great importance. 

It has also become a great business. It handles vast 
sums of money. It requires skill in handling those sums 
executive ability for proper disbursement. It will requ 
in the near future, eficiency-managers to prevent the pres 
over-lapping activities and consequent waste. 

The proper administration of funds for relief is as muck 
a business as the proper administration of government 
revenues. And volunteer labor alone cannot do it. 

But the prejudice continues, and not entirely without 
basis even now. For every one who faces the situation 
will recognize that, just as there are writers who prostitute 
their ability, there are social workers who thrive on the ill: 
of society, and secure comfortable salaries and soft jobs at 
a minimum of service. But they are not in majority. | 

Unfortunately for the workers themselves, they have 
never adequately put their cause before the world. And 
no one else can do it for them. Unfortunately too, fo: 
the world, service and the ideals that lie behind it are dif. 
ficult to put into words. This translation of faith inte 
works, this new religion of brotherhood and helstaas 
lies deeper than speech. 

And the worker is not a writer. They labor in different 
fields. They are not competitive, for the worker acts, the 
writer interprets. And the writer can only interpret through 
what lies in himself. If he is callous to humanity, he will 
fail to see the vision that must lie behind the social service 
movement. If he loves his kind, if he can suffer with them 
and for them, if he himself has sacrificed to serve, then and 
only then can he see the vision and interpret it. 


The Challenge of Facts 


By GEORGE B. MANGOLD 


worker enjoys a monopoly in the promotion of social 

progress. Furthermore, it seems to me that the literary 
treatment of social programs may be made an effective agent 
for public service. Progress depends quite as much on 
feeling as it does on reason, and many good scientific men 
and women make a mistake in believing that no changes 
can occur until every point has been carefully worked out 
and both sides of the problem have been considered. Our 
“child-labor” and ‘minimum wage” legislation have 
depended for success not so much on the cold facts as on 
the sentiment that it has been possible to generate from 
the knowledge of particular concrete situations. It is these 
which the writer can weave into his story and use in the 
development of constructive sentiment on some particular 
problem. 

The professional social worker is keenly alive to human 
ills and has in him the same red blood that characterizes 
the writer, but he is dealing largely with practical situations. 
He is a sort of social cement which binds together the 
antagonistic groups in society and conserves the advance 


if believe that neither the imaginative writer nor the social! 


that has been made. More and more the social worker 
ls responsible for the development of practical standards 
e human conduct and human relationship, and his work 
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applies both to individuals and to groups. It is he who 
‘furnishes the community with that solid array of facts 
‘which must be supplied to that group swayed only by the 
logic of fact and truth. Students of the development of 
“social work must know that the social worker is no longer 
limited to the intricacies of petty duties, but that he looks 

forward to the elimination of the Pandit responsible for 
the problems which he faces. The challenge to the social 
“order can only come out of the live facts of a situation. 
It is not possible for any group of people to develop sen- 
‘|timent out of nothing. It is the trained social worker who 
has seen the outcome of malevolent forces in society and 
who realizes the necessity of their elimination. Neverthe- 
less, the serene and conservative social studies which he may 
' put forth are less effective themselves than is the restate- 
ment of the problem by the novelist or popular writer. And 
yet, without the basis of fact furnished by the social worker 
it would be impossible to blaze the way for better things. 
Readers must know that the story is truth if not fact. Both 
the writer and the social worker must recognize the con- 
tributions that can be made by each of them. ‘Their work 
dovetails. It is not antagonistic although there is no doubt 
but that a stupid ignorance by some writer of the psychology 
_ of his readers may greatly harm his cause. The social worker 
builds on the past; he is an evolutionist and a progressive. 
Probably the writer more frequently challenges the existing 
social order and it is he whe reaches that vast army of men 
-and women whom the soci. . worker does not ordinarily 
touch, but who are needed tc make sentiment effective and 
‘to bring about permanent social changes. Reason and senti- 
ment are both necessary. Neither can succeed without the 
other. The writer alone will accomplish but little and the 
social worker likewise would find the way long and dreary. 


Tu Quoque! 


By MARY VIDA CLARK 


less fortunate circumstances, the professional out of 

work. Only one who has been subjected to the dis- 
cipline of a job knows the true inwardness of the depart- 
ment of human knowledge embraced by that profession. 

So also the only authentic writer on social problems is 
one who is or has been a social worker—trained for a job 
and experienced in it and by it. “The writings of others 
never quite ring true to the essential soul of the subject. 
Frequently what these others 

“say and do 
Is eloquent, is well—but ’tis not true!” 

When the professional social worker is confronted with 
the output of a professional writer on social themes he has 
a strangely bafHed feeling. It is hard to say what is the 
matter—except that it is all wrong—but to give a bill of 
particulars—ah, there’s the rub! Every statement may be 
correct and capable of proof, but no real social worker, ex- 
perienced and capable of digesting his experience and being 
mentally nourished by it, would say the same thing in the 
same way, or would fail to give certain obvious implications 
of such statements, or to present the obvious associations of 
ideas that such statements would suggest. The social worker 
may feel that the writer has said the things that he ought 
not to have said and has failed to say the things that he ought 
to say, and that there is no health in him—yet he can no 
more put his finger on the offending untruth than on a 
jumping parasite. 


Tics best amateur is the retired professional or, under 
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. I paraphrase what my fathers held. 
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That is, in fact, what the writer too frequently is—a sort 
of parasite on the subject to which he contributes nothing 
but irritation and to which he in no true sense belongs, but 
on which he lives and moves and has his wretched being—a 
liability to his host, and sometimes a traitor to the soul and 
body that nourish him. 

Let us organize a literary union of social workers and put 
under the ban the output of those who have not prepared 
themselves by the austere discipline of an authentic job in 
social service. 


Right end LeteArm 


By CLEMENT WOOD 


judgments against a human group, at indictments 

against a class. Whether that class be goose-stepping 
Germans, English phlebotomizing East Indian and Egyptian, 
Jews, Negroes, social workers, or writers, the only apt 
appraisal is the individual one. 

The roots of the writers’ dispraise of social workers lies 
in the terms of their livelihood. ‘There is epidemic misery 
in the present social order; this breeds growing protest. 
Those largely immune from the pain, who ride on the finan- 
cial crest and desire its perpetuation without a protestant 
overturn, as well as those who would relish its symphony 
more without the wild discord of man’s distress, finance 
social work, to serve one of these two purposes. Where is 
a man’s pay-check, there is his heart also—was not alive 
in Israel and interred ‘today. “The thoughtful, unawed man 
or woman in social work still produces a body thrust like 
the Interchurch Federation report on the steel industry; the 
sycophant still gilds over the dry rot, and joins the pious 
chant that day by day in every way things grow bette: 
and better. Ihe majority lies between these strident ex: 
tremes. 

Writers who deal with social problems of moment vary 
as widely, from a Thomas Dixon to an H. A. Shands, from 
a Hearst editorial writer to an Upton Sinclair. Between 
these poles lie the majority. Writers, as social workers, are 
bat men; and the Gaussian curve still functions. 

Neither the writer nor the social worker, as such, chal- 
lenges the present social order. Some from each class do. 
You must have noticed their brief obituaries. Or you will. 
Some from both classes embalm the social putrefaction, and 
bulletin it sound. ‘Their obituaries are postponed from the 
time when their social vision dies, to the unimportant tardy 
hour when the already dead die bodily. And that is last 
column first page stuff. 

As to which most effectively turns public opinion to the 
cure of social sores, both are needed. “The Impending 
Crisis was a great book, banned from the floors of Congress 
as treason to Christ’s sacrament of slavery. for the Negro— 
Then there was a 
pause. A spark, perhaps from it, lit one woman’s sympathy, 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a vastly lesser book, was a prairie 
fire over the nation. The Jungle did more than a hundred 
dietetic investigations could have done. In these two cases 
the imaginative writer did more; there are many examples 
upon the other side. 

Perhaps the question is like the debate between the right 
and the left leg, as to which really does the walking. If 
they separate, locomotion differs vastly. “They can cooperate 
effectively after admiring the fit and rejecting the fitted in 
both crafts. After all, they are two legs to one body, two 
arms both needed to lift the man who fel! among thieves; 
and, after he is safe in the inn, two arms to deal with the 
thieves, as the socially sick need to be dealt with. 


T iisdements sen men look more and more askance at 
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By AGNES MURRAY CHAMBERLAYNE 


OST modern fiction is based on study of human 
relations. Social case work, likewise, is an ex- 
amination of the materials of which the drama 
of life is made. The social caseworker sees 
much of the hidden side of men’s lives. If he 

has observed keenly and understood clearly, he should be a 
valuable critic of much of our literature. But has he not 
also something to learn from the writers of novel and drama 
about vivid and concise—in short, effective ways of inter- 
preting human facts? Are the practical, technical require- 
ments of the social case record too hard to permit of its 
becoming a document in which we can feel and see life? 
Few of uc who have been caseworkers would admit, I think, 
that these requirements are limiting to such a degree. Yet, 
we must also admit, in too many instances the social case 
record has scarcely any vitality, any power to make us see 
the people with whom it deals, to realize their personali- 
ties, as the novelist or playwright would make us see them. 
How many people, for instance, would recognize in the 
following case record the substance of a recent outstanding 
dramatic success, a play that has added materially to the 
reputation of its author and given a well-known American 
actress an opportunity for her finest work? I have tried 
to make it neither better nor worse than many social case 
records with which I have been familiar: 


Aug. 6. Case referred to S. S. by Dr. G. who says that 
girl will be discharged in a day or two and, so 
far as he knows, has no place to go. Admitted to 
hospital July 26, transferred from jail infirmary, 
diagnosis, debility. Hospital diagnosis, malnutri- 
tion, nervous exhaustion. Wassermann neg. 
Ge. neg. Present condition fairly good, except 
that girl is undernourished and should have con- 
valescent care with rest and good food. 


Phoned jail. Matron said Anna sentenced July 
3 from municipal court. 


Phoned probation office, municipal court. Record 
showed Anna in court July 3 with a number of 
other women following raid on house in which 
they were all found to be living. All given 
thirty days’ jail sentence. 


Interviewed Anna, who at first refused to an- 
swer any questions. When worker indicated that 
she knew circumstances of court sentence, became 
more communicative. 
Paul from the country where she had been brought 
up by relatives, and had worked as nurse-girl, 
but for last two years had been in disorderly 
houses. Plans to go to her father, who she says 


Aug. 7. 


is a janitor in a New York apartment house, — 


where she thinks she can stay until she is rested. 
Refused to consider going to convalescent home, 
and refused to give any previous addresses or 
references of former employers or of Minnesota 
relatives. Finally consented to give name and 
address of father in New York. 

Letter to New York Society, asking 
visit and report on circumstances of father. 

Saw Anna on ward. Has been told she is to 
be discharged today. Tried to persuade her to 
remain in city until word received from N. Y;. 
but she insists on going immediately, although she 
admits that she has not heard recently from her 


father and that he may not be in a position to 
help her. 


Said she had come to St. ’ 


Aug. 9. Hosp. report shows Anna discharged yesterda 
TM pose Letter to N. Y. explaining developments an 
asking them to get in touch with girl if possible 

Aug.12. . Letter from N. Y. Address given is a salo ; 


where Mr. C. receives his mail. He is capta 
of a coal barge. Visitor talked with saloo 
keeper who said Mr. C. left yesterday for Bosto 
taking his daughter with him. Case referred ° 
Society. 

Thus is dessicated the first act of Eugene O’Neill’s Anna 
Christie. A record could surely be made more human than 
this! gi. 

Let us assume that the Boston worker who goes out on 
the case has either a clearer vision or more time to write 
up his report than the previous visitors. Could he give us 
anything of what O’Neill has conveyed? We recognize 
immediately that his task, if he attempts this, is more dif- 
ficult than the setting down of bare facts in the previous 
record. A social case history cannot be a mere statement, 
however skilfully made, of the ‘worker’s impressions and 
opinions without the backing of evidence; whereas the 
author, we feel, can carry off anything that he can make 
sufficiently convincing. Let us see what the Boston worker 
might do: 


Boston 


Letter received from N. Y. Society 


referring case. 


Visited. After some difficulty, succeeded in 
finding coal barge “Simeon Winthrop” of which 
Mr. C. is captain. Found Anna alone in cabin. 
Seemed worn and tired as if from severe nervous 
strain. Looked as if she had been crying. Visitor 
talked with her for some time, found that she 
expects to be married tonight to a young sailor, 
Mat Burke. He is now ashore with her father 
making some business arrangements, and is to 
return to get her, shortly. 

Visitor asked if she were not happy; her face 
lighted up and she said she had never been so 
happy before. Said she loved Mat so much she 
wouldn’t marry him until he knew all about her, 
and when he found out what she had done he 
had gone away and she thought he would never 
come back. She had been desperate, waiting for 
him for two days, and then had decided to go 
back to New York and her old life; but when 
she was in the station and had bought her ticket, 
she suddenly “couldn’t go,” so came back to the 
ship and then Mat came. 

Said she thought the sea changed her. Her 
father had told her all her ancestors had been 
sailors, and that he had dreaded the life of a 
“sailor’s woman” for her, and so had kept her 
all her life with relatives inland. She always 
hated the farm life and when she was sixteen 
had run away to the city where she had obtained 
employment as a nurse-girl. But “the men were 
always after her,”’—it had begun, she told visitor, 
witha boy cousin on the farm, whom she dis- 
liked and whose attentions were the cause of her 
running away—and after struggling for two years 
to keep straight, she had given up. Her father 
had thought she was still a nurse-girl, and she 
had never intended that he should know the truth. 

Then she had come on to New York, and had 
come with her father on this trip, and though 
he had done his best to make her dread and fear 


Aug. 20. 
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the sea, she had felt more peaceful and happy 
than she had ever done, “as if she belonged there.” 
Finally Mat came on board, picked up from a 
| small boat after his ship had been lost in a storm, 
i) and when she realized that he loved her because 
he thought she was straight, and different from 
| the women he had known, she was “nearly crazy.” 
| She had thought about it for days, and had decided 
| to give him up rather than let him know her past, 
| and than he and her father had quarrelled, her 
father unwilling to have her marry a sailor, and 
each assuming that she was his to dispose of 
| as he pleased, “just like all the rest,” until she 
| “got so mad she let out on them and told them 
| the whole story.” 

That was two days ago, and both men had left 
her alone until today, when her father had come 
back realizing that he was partly to blame, and 
offering to go find Mat and get him to marry 
her. She had refused, and then Mat had come 
back, and she had succeeded in making him see 
that she was changed and that she had never loved 
any of “those others,” and now everything was 
all right. 

Mat and her father had both signed on the 
same ship, the “Londonderry”—each without the 
other’s knowledge—and were sailing for South 
Africa tomorrow, but her father had arranged to 
have all his pay sent to her every month, and Mat 
had gone ashore to do the same, and she would 
have a nice home waiting for him when he got 
back. ‘ 

She seemed very happy at the prospect, and 
when visitor asked if she were not afraid to wait 
so long for him to come back, she expressed perfect 
confidence in Mat’s affection and fidelity. Asked 
if she was not afraid she would be tempted to 
go back to her old life, she laughed outright and 
said, “Gee, you must think it’s some different 
from what it is, if you think any girl’d want to 
go back, once she got away.” 


This is more difficult to achieve. Does it lose its prac- 
tical value in its attempt to capture something of the spirit 
of the girl? If not, does it reproduce at all the atmosphere, 
the color, which O’Neill makes us feel? In the play, the 
girl tells her story briefly: 

“The joint I was in out in St. Paul got raided. That was 


the start. The judge give all us girls thirty days. The 
others didn’t seem to mind being in the cooler much. Some 


of ’em was used to it. But me, I couldn’t stand it. It got 
my goat right—couldn’t eat or sleep or nothing. I got good 
and sick and they had to send me to the hospital. It was 


mice there. I was sorry to leave it.” And later, “And if 
I told you that just getting out in this barge, and being on the 
sea had changed me and made me feel different about things... 
you’d laugh, wouldn’t you? I wanted to marry you and fool 
you, but I couldn’t. Don’t you see how I’d changed. I 
couldn’t marry you with you believing a lie—and I was 
shamed to tell you the truth—till the both of you forced my 
hand. Will you believe me if I tell you that loving you has 
made me—clean? Like hell you will! You're like all the 


rest!” And again, later: “Then I gave up hope when you 
didn’t show up and I went to the railroad station. I was 
going to New York. I was going back But—in the 


station—I couldn’t go. I’d bought my ticket and everything. 
Don’t you see I’ve changed.” 


In this case, of course, the social record must condense 
into a single interview with a single individual all that the 
author has put in a four-act play that gives us direct con- 
tact with six or eight people each of whom contributes to 
the convincing quality of the story. Many case histories 
which include the reports of the various people concerned 
or record significant events as they happen could gain a 
similar vividness. 

It is not that the material with which these records deal 
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is lacking in dramatic quality or is in itself different from 
the material used by the novelist. Les Miserables, The 
Scarlet Letter, Vanity Fair, for classic examples, and, 
among the moderns, Leonard Merrick’s One Man’s View, 
Frank Swinnerton’s Nocturne and Coquette, Sherwood 
Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio, Knut Hamsun’s Hunger— 
these and countless others might well have appeared as the 
case records of some social agency. A whole file of case 
histories could be developed from almost any one of Dick- 
en’s novels. And on the other hand, no social caseworker 
could find in his files anything apparently more common- 
place and undramatic than the situations which have given 
to many writers a framework for some of the most profound 
as well as the most subtle pictures of human relationships. 
For striking examples of this method we turn to the French. 
Flaubert, Balzac, de Maupassant, in such pieces as Madame 
Bovary, Eugenie Grandet, and A Piece of String, take lives 
which in their superficial events seem entirely ordinary, and 
bring out the elements of drama and tragedy that are in 
them. Katherine Mansfield and Aldous Huxley are con- 
temporary English examples of the use of similar ma- 
terial. 


HE novelist and the social caseworker have in com- 

mon fundamental aims which should produce certain 
similarities in the results of their work. ‘They share the 
desire to create a picture, to make the people whom they 
have seen—whether actually or in the mind—stand out as 
real and vivid, as individuals who, however much they may 
resemble other individuals of the same race or class or situa- 
tion, have nevertheless certain distinctions which set them 
apart and which constitute their claim to individual atten- 
tion. Surely, this principle lies back of the whole theory 
of case work as opposed to social legislation and to other 
social activities which are based on common rather than 
individual needs. And surely, however much it may be lost 
sight of, this principle must be the basis of the case his- 
tory—the fundamental reason for having a detailed record 
of the dealings of an organization with each family or in- 
dividual under its care. 

Again, the necessity for analyzing, for presenting in detail 
the situation in which people find themselves, is one com- 
mon to the writer of fiction and the writer of case histories. 
The “problem” novel or play, so-called, is no longer talked 
of; but the fact remains that practically every piece of real- 
istic drama or fiction contains a problem. ‘The problem 
may be one of mental traits, as in Galsworthy’s recent play 
Loyalties, or of circumstances, as in his earlier Silver Box; 
it may or may not be left to the reader to guess the final 
outcome, but the problem—what writers sometimes call the 
situation—nevertheless exists. In like manner the situation 
with which the caseworker deals may develop to a satis- 
factory conclusion or may be found to be one with which 
it is impossible to deal successfully. In either case it is 
essential that the situation be so clearly, so fully analyzed 
that no doubt is left of the reasons for each step that is 
taken to adjust the individual to his environment, or, if 
adjustment is impossible, of the reasons for failure. Each 
writer, if he is to succeed, has to make his story convincing 
to the reader; each must produce a picture which will stand 
out vividly and present a situation which has been grasped 
in its main elements. 

The most striking difference between the task confront- 
ing the maker of the case record and that of the writer of 
fiction is created by the element of time. The successful 
novelist finds the style best suited for bringing out the par- 
ticular bit of human life he has chosen to portray, and most 
congenial to his own temperament. He then works as long 
as he feels is necessary to produce the effect he is seeking. 
When the caseworker comes to presenting similar material, 
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instead of having three months, six months or two years in 
which to mull over each history, to decide how it may best 
be presented, just which facts of all those in his possession 
to include and which to leave out, he usually is fortunate 
if he has half an hour in which to consider all this and 
actually dictate his story. Could the novelist do better in 
the same circumstances? “The method chosen, under these 
conditions, becomes almost inevitably that which is easiest 
for the particular worker: either he jots down a mass of 
detail, grouped, perhaps, under the general headings of 
health, home conditions, financial situation, but without 
other selection; or rigidly eliminates all observations that 
have no direct bearing on the immediate problem with which 
he is concerned. This last method produces the record with 
which we are all too familiar, complete perhaps as to ex- 
ternal facts, but leaving the reader in the dark as to what 
manner of people he is reading about. Their personal char- 
acteristics, their temperaments are doubtless a definite part 
of the knowledge of the writer of the history; but the dif- 
ficulty of putting into words these intangible qualities, and 
especially the difficulty of reconciling them with the exact- 
ing form of the record, its invariable statement of the source 
of information, its emphasis on concrete observations rather 
than conclusions, makes it easier to leave them out. 

We cannot deny the need of including the sources of 
information, nor the importance of eliminating vague gen- 
eralizations and opinions from the reports. Much time and 
effort have been spent in making the record of the greatest 
possible practical value as an aid in understanding and 
solving the problems of the family. We must not, how- 
ever, imagine that because we have done away with the in- 
accuracies of the personal equation in the record, we have 
likewise eliminated them from the impression produced 
by it. 


HE social record must, above all, serve an immediate 

practical purpose and must for this reason contain 
many facts which the novelist, if he chooses a more impres- 
sionistic method in writing up the same story, may eliminate 
without loss of clearness. “Then again, the social worker 
frequently sets down facts or observations which, in the 
light of further developments, have little relevancy to the 
situation but which at the time seem important. He can- 
not plan ahead and see the outcome of his story, the events 
which are to lead up to its climax. So it becomes impos- 
sible for him to choose material in the same way in which 
the novelist chooses it. And, of course, he cannot exercise 
the novelist’s prerogative of omniscience, of looking into the 
minds of his characters and reading their thoughts. 

Yet, the imaginative writer no less than the recorder of 
facts is exposed to the dangers of professionalism—the ten- 
dency, that is, to make the form of the story an end in 
itself, the tendency, even, to make his work what the public 
or the person in authority seems to demand, rather than 
what he himself feels to be true to life. The novelist may 
become sentimental, romantic, satirical or he may cater to 
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a taste for pictures of the dreary, depressing sordid side of 
life. The social worker, also suffering from too great 
tention to a set standard imposed from the outside, whem er 
intentional or unconscious, may become over- technical: with 
a tendency to condense for the sake of uniformity unti 
language becomes a peanae jargon, the client’s per 
sonality loses all flavor, and the record is made to read as 
much as possible like a hospital chart. Or he, too, may see 
too much of the.same color tone in the life about him. 
When the novelist or dramatist describes life not reak 
istically as he sees it but critically, applying to it his owr 


work be honest and the personality a strong one. An out 
standing example of this type of writing is George Bernard 
Shaw. ‘Though his people are not “true to life” in the 
ordinary sense, we listen to them to know Shaw’s thought 
about them and the situations in which they find them 
selves. 

The social worker as—a et is rather more like a 
pane of glass, revealing objects but not itself seen. A poor 
record may be a wonderful expression of the personality of 
the writer, but we would rather he found other means o 
expression. Nevertheless, no one writing case histories ca’ 
be altogether a pane of glass. There will, obviously, be 
almost as marked individual variation among good records 
as between good records and bad. And no really goo 
record can fail to reveal to some degree the personality of 
the writer, no matter how carefully he may try to subdue 
his own opinion and feelings, just as any objective piece of 
descriptive writing must reflect the author. 

The desirability, as well as the possibility, of making every 
social case record as distinct, as individual, as a good play 
or novel, may well be questioned from the point of view of 
the statistician or of the student of social problems. But 
if we grant that, without loss of immediate or ultimate 
practical value, the social record can profitably be made 
more truly a picture of the life of the individuals who form 
its subject, then indeed we cannot urge too strongly upo 
the attention of caseworkers the value of keeping company 
with the writers of fiction, and of studying their methods 
of clear, accurate and simple portrayal of human lives. 

It is not too much to expect of the overburdened case: 
worker that he should bring to his clients the same se 
sitiveness, the same illuminating and penetrating insight 
that the novelist shows toward the children of his imagi 
nation. And it is not only to the modern realist that he 
may go for help. Any of the great writers, from Chaucer 
—if we dare Zo so far back—to Hardy, any writer, how- 
ever unskilled in other ways, who sets down truly and viv- 
idly the human nature he has observed, can be of practical 
help to the social caseworker. It may be objected that this 
seemingly simple and fundamental qualification—to set 
down truly and vividly the human nature observed—is a 
gift possessed only by great writers. But this need not dis- 
courage us, who will never be known among the immortals, 
from learning all we can from them. 


| Fury Years ot Child Welfare 


| HREE books have been se- 
| lected by the president of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary National 
Conference of Social Work 
's marking distinct eras in the con- 
siousness of social relationship in 
-imerica. The nomenclature current 
'1 the periods cited is in itself an 
-adication of the changing attitudes, 
-r perhaps of the changing circum- 
_tances with which students of the 
-ocial order are vitally concerned. 
_ As it would be manifestly impossible in a brief article 
0 cover the wide range of social conditions in the three 
jpochs, this article will consider the condition of children, 
‘ind the social convictions concerning them, as reflected in the 
‘philosophy, institutions and legislation of the times. 
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Dangerous Classes— 1872 


ORING BRACE discovered and gave eloquent and 
moving testimony to the existence of a class labeled 
“dangerous to society.” He knew that his discovery would 
probably be a matter of indifference to prosperous and com- 
placent New York, unless he showed that the existence of 
‘this “‘class’” was a imcatcnine menace. 
_ The picture that he presented to the dwellers behind the 
brownstone fronts depicted little children sharing their 
‘night’s lodging with the wharf rats, asleep in barrels, under 
stoops and stairways; waifs there were in large numbers 
unhoused, unwashed, unwarmed, unfed and unmothered. 
- With the memory of the draft riots of 1863 still in his 
mind, Brace probably represented the universal attitude of 
‘the educated toward the denizens of the so-called “slums.” 
He says: 

Let but the law lift its hand’ from them for a season, or 
let the civilizing influence of American life fail to reach them, 
and, if the opportunity offered, we should see an explosion 
from this class which might leave the city in ashes and blood. 


_ And indeed the situation cried out for help; there were 


from twenty to thirty thousand homeless, vagrant youth; sixty 
thousand illiterate; but, despite these facts, Brace writes: 


As illustrated by three books: 


DANGEROUS CLASSES 
Charles Loring Brace—1872 
HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES 
Jacob A. Riis—1890 
THE HOUSE ON HENRY STREET 
Lillian D. Wald—1915 


By LILLIAN D. WALD 


Crime and pauperism were not deep- 
ly stamped in the blood of the popula- 
tion—a boundless hope pervaded and 
there was no fixity of despair. 


The establishment of the News- 
boys’ Lodging House, most identified 
with his propaganda, was supposed 
to meet this urgent need, and child- 
saving agencies were given an impetus 
in America unknown before the stir- 
ring challenge of Loring Brace. 

Another reaction, however, was 
manifest in the juvenile literature of the day, wherein the 
two-legged “wharf rats” were depicted as lads of heroic 
stature, accomplishing great feats and usually marrying the 
employer’s daughter. 

Though social work, implying the trained approach now 
so familiar to students and socially minded people, had not 
been conceived, the pioneer work for later development was 
undoubtedly laid in Brace’s discovery and the fact that he 
formulated methods to remedy the evils as he saw them 
and roused interest in his “‘discovery.” 

New York in 1872 was another world. People were not 
ashamed to call the edges of the city “slums.” ‘The annual 
death rate of New York was 28.79 per thousand. [In 1922 
it was 11.93.] For Gotham Court, on Cherry Street, the 
rate was 195 per thousand. ‘The conditions in New York 
at that. time, while perhaps no worse than those in London, 
Glasgow, Naples, Amsterdam, or Marseilles, were fright- 
ful, though the city was not yet built up. The Metropoli- 
tan Board of Health in 1866 reported a population of 196,- 
510 per square mile, or sixteen square yards per person in 
the Eleventh Ward, and in the Fourth Ward—the section 
once the home of President Washington, and where our 
Governor “Al” Smith was born—were huge barracks, one 
said to contain 1,500 persons, underground cellars crowded 
with people. Our author tells of a dark, smoky cellar that 
was home for two men and their wives, a girl of thirteen, 
two men and a boy of seventeen, a mother and two boys of 
fifteen and ten, a mother and two boys of nine and eleven, 
a total of fourteen persons—and he adds that such condi- 
tions are frequent. 


1872 : 

The cheapest and most efficacious 
way of dealing with the Dangerous 
Classes of large cities is not to punish 
them, but to prevent their growth; to 
so throw the influences of education and 
discipline and religion about the aban- 
doned and destitute youth of our large 
towns; to so change their material 
circumstances, and draw them under 
the influence of the moral and fortunate 
classes, that they shall grow up as 
useful producers and members of 


society, able and inclined to aid in its 
progress. 


From the three prefaces: 


1890 

The sufferings and the sins of the 
“other half,” and the evil they breed 
are but just punishment upon the com- 
munity that gave it no other choice. 

. . The tenements are the hot-beds of 
the epidemics that carry death to rich 
and poor alike; the nurseries of pauper- 
ism and crime that fill our jails and 
police courts; that throw off a scum of 
forty thousand human wrecks to the 
island asylums and workhouses year by 
year; that turned out in the last eight 
years a round half million beggars to 
prey upon our charities. 
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of responsibility has 


1915 

During the two decades of the exis- 
tence of the Settlement there has been 
a significant awakening on matters of 
social concern, particularly those affect- 
ing the protection of children through- 
out society in general; and a new sense 
been aroused 
among men and wemen, but perhaps 
more distinctively among women, since 
the period coincides with their freer 
admission to public and professional 


life. The Settlement is in itself an 
expression of this sense of respon- 
sibility. 
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IN 1872 
The _ newsboys’ 
house, from the 
Dangerous Classes 
of New York by 
Charles Loring 
Brace 
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many of our old friends are settled 
down and growin’ up to be grea 
men, maybe the greatest men if 
the great Republic. Boys, that’s the 
place tor growing Congressmen 
and Goyernors and Presidents. De 
you want to be newsboys alway 
and shoeblacks, and timer 
chants in a small way by selling 
matches? If you do you'll stay im 
New York, but if you don’t youll 
go West and begin to be farmers, 
for the beginning of a farmer, my 
boys, is the making of a Congress 
man and a President... . How do 
you know but, if you are honest 
and good and industrious, you may 
get so... you'll have servants of 


The first tenement house law, passed in 1867, gave dis- 
cretionary power to the Board of Health established the 
year before, and in reality was never enforced. In fact, 
not until 1895, when the Tenement House Act was passed, 
was provision made for enforcement of the statute. 

There was no compulsory education law before 1874. 
The truancy law of 1853 exempted from school attendance 
all children engaged in “lawful” occupation, a term which 
was very generously defined. In 1856 the New York 
Times, speaking of the homeless children under twelve, 
said: 

Prussia has long practiced a compulsory educational system 
on the gentle and simple alike... . Whether we here in New 
York, with our jargon of languages in the lower strata of 
society, can do anything under the same involuntary methods 
to catch hold of the 30,000 young vagrants that fill our gutters, 
is doubtful. But experiments in our educational as in our 
industrial system, will have to be made if we are to hold our 
rank as an enlightened city. 


The Newsboys’ Lodging House had already been estab- 
lished by Brace before he wrote his book, and the homeless 
lad aroused the social conscience most readily. “Fhe motive, 
in part, at least, is indicated in an editorial of 1867, which 
read: 


It is a cheap and beautiful substitute for jails and gallows, 
and puts human beings to better uses than hangings, while 
they are fit for better uses. By all means let it be perpetuated 
as indispensable to humanity and public safety. 


But Brace saw the need of other reforms, and his program 
showed prophetic genius. Some of its planks should be 
posted upon the highways to show what has been accom- 
plished, and also to rebuke the slothfulness of social enter- 
prise. 


all kinds to tend you. 


Public funds were contributed in very small measure in- 
deed, and the following indicates the prevailing point of 
view in relative values. In 1867, the legislature appropri- 
ated $30,000 for the Children’s Aid Society, $40,000 for 
the House of Reformation for Juvenile Delinquents, 
$12,000 for city dispensaries, $100,000 for Inebriates’ 
Asylum, and a year later $75,000 for ‘‘additional facilities 
for burying pauper dead.” 

Dangerous Classes, the book, revealed the social measuri 
of the times in its omission of all comment on the frightful 
sweat shops and very slight reference to the causes of poverty. 


How the Other Half Lives - 1890 


ACOB RIIS, whose lovable personality is not forgotten, 
contributed a most important service in his warm-hearted 
advocacy of the “children of the slums.” Conditions had 
vastly changed on the lower East Side, the same section for 
which Brace had labored, but the conditions of housing, in- 
adequate schooling and lack of recreation had crept up the 
whole length of Manhattan Island, and, though a good deal 
of social legislation had been passed in the previous twenty 
years, it was badly enforced. 
’ Riis, in his book, designated the people who lived in what 
he still called the ‘slums,’ as different, indicating it in the 
title of the book. 

In 1884 the Tenement House Commission called the at- 
tention of the legislature to the need for small parks in ten 
districts, but it was not until 1896 that the first of the small 
parks of New York, which have since arisen on the debris 
of destroyed slums, was finished at Mulberry Bend. This 
was the location singled out by Jacob Riis himself, in the 
neighborhood of Police Headquarters, from which the dear 
man had cried out with dramatic effectiveness against the 


Students need to be reminded that the period 
of the seventies antedated the tide of immi- 
gration. America was “the land of opportu- 
nity.” The sufferings of the poor were con- 
sidered due either to misfortune or their own 
shiftlessness. The Benjamin Franklin axioms 
were the infallible remedies, to which was 
added Horace Greeley’s “Go West, young 
man.” ‘The great idea was to get rid of the 
elements with supposed criminal inclinations, 
mixed with the genuine belief that the West 
gave unlimited golden opportunities. ‘This 
philosophy is reflected in a farewell speech of 
a small newsboy to his friends before travel- 
ing to the farmer in the West, which Mr. 
Brace quotes: 


Boys, guntlemen, chummies: Perhaps you'd 
like to hear summit about the West, the great 
West, the great West where you know so 
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IN 1890 
A rag pickers’ 
home, from How 
theOtherHalf Lives 
by Jacob A. Rits 
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wrongs to the little children. He told stories to illustrate his 
point, with inimitable tenderness. “Perfectly good children 
spoiled,” was his appraisal. He brought flowers from his 
country home; and though he witnessed, as reporter in the 
police courts, the tragedies of crime and misdemeanor, he 
saw that children were eternally precious. He was in part 
responsible for what might be called the chief characteristic 
of the early nineties, in regard to the betterment of the 
conditions of the poor, namely, a wholesome spirit of in- 
quiry. 

People like Riis no longer took for granted the necessity 
for slums or the viciousness of their inhabitants; and, in 
discussing the causes of their bad conditions, he gives as the 
three most important, low wages, bad housing conditions 
and intemperance. He says: 


There is a closer connection between the wages of the tene- 
ment and the vices and improvidence 
of those who dwell in them, than we 
with the guilt of the tenement upon 
our heads are willing to admit, even 
to ourselves. 


The turning point in actual con- 
ditions in New York, which most 
influenced social thinking and made 
the outlook of Mr. Riis (himself 
an immigrant), upon the world of 
New York so different from that 
of Brace, came with the newer im- 
migration. In the eighties began 
the inrush of Italians, Russian 
Jews and other Southern and East- 
ern European peoples which con- 
tinued with unbroken force until 
the outbreak of the great war. 
Israel Zangwill coined the phrase 
the “melting pot,” and the presence 
of the multiplying racial groups 
stirred new thought and _ helped 
‘to. develop new methods; but the 
philanthropists still stressed the 
need of bringing out from the dif- 
ferent types a single American pat- 
tern, believing that disease and 
sweat shop conditions were due to 
ignorance. Riis certainly was a 
great influence in veering thought 
to the quality of the children and 
in broadening and enlarging a con- 
ception of their essential needs. 

Perhaps it would be fair to say that, as Loring Brace is 
identified with the establishment of the Newsboys’ Lodging 
House, Jacob Riis’s name will be most readily identified with 


‘the small parks movement and the need of play for little 
children. 


The House on Henry Street—1915 


HE preface to the book indicates the revolution in the 
minds of thoughtful people towards the multiple prob- 
lems called “social”: 


During the two decades of the existence of the settlement, 
there has been a significant awakening on matters of social 
concern, throughout society in general; and a new sense of re- 
sponsibility has been aroused among men and women, but per- 
haps more distinctively among women, since the period coin- 
cides with their freer admission into public and professional 
life. The settlement is in itself an expression of this sense 
of responsibility, and, under its roof, many divergent groups 
have come together to discuss measures for the “many mind- 
less mass that most needs helping,” and often to assert by 
deed their faith in democracy. 


In 1915 = 
The door of opportunity, from The House on 
Henry Street, by Lillian D. Wald 
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Schools to train social workers were established that pro- 
fessional efficiency might be standardized and that senti- 
mental, often unwise, though kindly disposed people might 
be trained into intelligent exercise of their good will. The 
Conference of Charities and Corrections was rechristened 
Conference for Social Work, indicative of an altered atti- 
tude. Current literature, and the conference itself, give 
emphasis to the conviction of interrelations and the mutual 
responsibilities between people; “class” is taboo, and research 
is directed towards the underlying causes that victimize 
human beings worthy in themselves, and dignified with 
“Sights” and obligations. 

Evidence of the changed social relations between the 
period of the pitiful little wharf rats—“dangerous”; Jacob 
Riis’s “‘other half”; and the period of The House on Henry 
Street is recorded in the social leg- 
islation for the protection of chil- 
dren, the expansion of the educa- 
tion financed by the state, the nu- 
merous demonstrations for which 
money is lavishly provided that in- 
telligence may be awakened to the 
needs of society. The campaign 
to popularize scientific discoveries 
for protection of health and pre- 
vention of disease, the establish- 
ment of medical inspection in the 
schools, and the creation of the pub- 
lic health nurse, called the “unique 
American,” a list of achievements 
too lengthy to be enumerated in 
this article. 

Selection of the outstanding in- 
novations reflecting the newer at- 
titude would perhaps single out 
first the establishment of the social 
settlements, based upon the funda- 
mental needs of intimate first-hand 
knowledge of people and industrial 
conditions, the emphasis laid upon 
the likeness of peoples and not their 
difference; second the creation of 
institutions supported from the 
contributions of all the citizens— 
taxation—that there might be a 
newer approximation of the prin- 
ciples of democracy; and, finally, 
the creation of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, a realization of the wealth of the country 
in its children, the obligation of the government to guard 
them that the future of the republic might be assured through 
the culture of its children. 

The House on Henry Street was doubtless selected as 
the third book because it also had its origin in the field 
served by Loring Brace and Jacob Riis. It is only one 
example of the spirit of the times that expresses itself in 
activities emphasizing the dignity of human beings, the rich 
potentialities of the race, the obligation to the newcomer 
and the importance of underlying causes that develop social 
problems. The erection of beautiful school buildings, as- 
phalted streets, small parks, recreation piers, are a few of 
the more concrete examples of this change of attitude to 
children. 

Perhaps 1872 was the period of fear because of the un- 
known elements within the city. Perhaps 1915, and the 
years that have followed, expressed the need of scientific 
inquiry into social conditions. “To prevent evils has be- 
come the common aspiration. 
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HAT tthe nursing problem is depends on you. 
Are you a health officer, a hospital superintend- 

ent, member of a board of education, of a relief 
agency, or just one of the occasionally or habit- 
ually sick? Then again, it is perhaps a question 
of your and her idea as to what the nurse’s place is in the 
hierarchy of personal and public service. Is she a sort of 
glorified housemaid, a substitute for the dearly beloved 
maiden aunt when the children have measles, a good buffer 
against 1a too curious world when you are indulging in a 
case of “nerves”? Is she a makeshift for the doctor when 
the school board wants to do school inspection cheap? Is 
she the statistician of the local charity society, or lecturer 
on the intricacies of maternal and infant life? Does she 
say she is climbing as fast and as high as her good running 
start will carry her, or that she 
has arrived at a predestined goal? 
Now is the time to crystallize 
your thoughts and greet the facts 
clearly. But beware of trying to fix 
the position of the nurse, for is she 
not even now opening the gates for 
her oncoming sisters into fields of 
conquest brighter, broader, more fer- 
tile than ever? 

To begin with, we are in the pres- 
ence of a profession with those prac- 
tical ideals and personal convictions. 
which have made all that is good of 
practitioners of medicine. <A profes- 
sion certainly, in that for nurses the 
body politic has established the grades 
of entrance, the path of labor to at- 
tainment of rank and registry, and 
warned the incompetent and undis- 
ciplined to keep their distance. 

This is perhaps the principal out- 
come of the two books which give the 
occasion for these reflections: Nurs- 
ing and Nursing Education in the 
United States—a survey conducted by 
a committee of representative medical 
and nursing educators appointed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation; and the 
History of American Red Cross 
Nursing—a voluminous record of its 
development from the time of Flor- 
ence Nightingale to the present day. 

Another point that emerges strong- 
ly, especially from the first-named 
volume, is the essential character of 
science. Greater knowledge always 
develops simplicity of service; when 
we knew not the full meaning of fever or blood pressure, of 
the chemical tests of body fluids, we had perforce to use ways 
and means of the laboratory and limit the experimenters to 
physicians. As soon as ever the chief use and reasons for the 
tests and reactions were clear, the unloading process began un- 


THE HENRY STREET NURSE 
A painting by Reni-Mel, official artist of 
the French War Department and president 
of the Center of Arts of Paris, presented 
by him to the Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service, New York, for its new administra- 
tion building in appreciation, as he says, of 
the most American thing he has found in 
America 


til we see now the nurse sallying forth on her rounds with a 


kit quite as complete for recording the progress of the case as 
many a doctor knew how to use a generation ago. 


As the diagnosis and treatment of disease becomes more 


thoroughly studied, as the need of more aids and servants of 
the sick develops specialists within and without the hospital, 
the physician will perforce steadily pass on to the nurse what 
he cannot find time and hands and eyes to do and record 
himself. This will continue, as far as we can now see, 
indefinitely into the future. 


Again we see a process of absorption and unloading in — 
the realm of public health protection: While not more than — 
25 per cent of the sick ask for or get medical care, all the 


people must have health education and protection. While 
the number of physicians graduating in the past ten years 
has been but half of the output of the previous decade, and 
the country has grown a good 10 per cent in the same time, 
a call for the peripatetic teacher of health, the dispenser of 
cheer, courage, skill in method, knowledge of the common 
enemy disease, has become insistent and increasing in force 
and frequency like the pulse in bounding fever. Between 
these processes and the operation of 
the law of supply and demand and 
the lengthened, more costly process of 
nurse training, the sick in their priv- 
ate capacities have felt the pinch. 

More rarely is the nurse a resident 
attendant, more often the swift, deft 
messenger who serves the sick, and 
trains the members of the household 
to carry on the work she has begun. 
Housing shortage and the eight-hour 
day for nurses have driven many of 
the sick to hospitals where, in the 
small and semi-private wards, those 
whose illnesses need a constant care 
not possible for the visiting or hourly 
nurse to give, get something better 
than the doctor and the sick-nurse in 
the home could give a short twenty 
years ago. 

No sleight of hand will bring the 
nurse back on a wishing carpet as 
an inexpensive privilege of the sick, 
a twenty-four hours a day attendant 
in the home. And yet, as the doctor 
has unloaded on the nurse, and now. 
as the interne is in process of passing 
to the hands of technicians in labor- 
atory and clinic and wards many of 
the details which need deftness and 
accuracy rather than judgment and 
discretion, opinion and foresight, so 
the nurse has, while in hospital train- 
ing and as graduate in charge of 
wards, needed and obtained the ward 
maid to do the routine, non-educa- 
tional functions of house-cleaning 
and fetching and carrying that need 
willing and quiet feet and hands rather than the thinking 
mind and trained, observant eye and touch. And where 
graduates alone are used in hospitals and costs run higher 
than income, the practical nurse, the understudy, the assist- 
ant of the trained R. N., comes to fill a widening yap and, 
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though she has but scanty book learning and little or no 
theory and laboratory work to give her vision and _ back- 
ground for growth, this latest comer to the sick-room meets 
a need at a modest cost which will grow as soon as the 
supply is more widespread. 

With 150,000 trained nurses, (an increase of 83 per cent 
in 10 years), of whom 120,000 are supposed to be still in 
the private field and 11,000 in public health nursing; and 
another 150,000 attendants and nurses of less than the best 
training and experience; and 55,000 student nurses in hos- 
pitals, we have a ratio of one nurse, including all sorts, to 
every 300 of the population. 

Note well, please, you who still have memories of the 
nurse of a generation ago, who ran the cook and the husband 
and the children while she seemed to be at your ready call 
and need any moment of the day or night, that at least 
50,000 more nurses will be absorbed into public health work 
before there is any appreciable increase in the proportion 
of bed-side nurses to the population as a whole. 

But why save you the pleasure or the profit of reaching 
your own conclusions? ‘The facts are before you in the 
exquisite accuracy of statement for which Josephine Gold- 
mark is already famous. Can any one recall a picture of 


‘any other profession in the making, so fully and truly 
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THE BURDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT, by Philip Klein. Russell Sage 

Foundation. About 250 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of the Survey. 

HE bread line of America waxes and wanes not 

only with the seasons, as Mrs. Bruére pointed out 

so convincingly in the last number of SuRVEY 

GRAPHIC, but at intervals of years; the economists 

speak of “cyclical fluctuations” and ordinary men of 
fat and lean years, of prosperity that comes and goes—no 
one quite knows why or how—and hard times that eat up 
savings, knock out the weaker business concerns, bring thou- 
sands of strangers to the great cities to beg for bread, and 
make it hard for landlords to collect rents. Just now the 
farmers voice their annual complaint that enough labor can- 
not be obtained to till the soil; there is a boom in the build- 
ing trades and the steel industry, and, generally speaking, 
“business is looking up.” Just now, therefore, is the best 
of all times to look into the problem of unemployment, to 
prepare measures for meeting it, to be ready for any crisis 
that may come, however suddenly, however severe. 

We are repeating ourselves. We said the same thing after 
the depressions in 1893-94, in 1907-08, in 1914-15. We 
must repeat ourselves; for the lesson has not yet been learned. 
Committees and commissions and a whole library of discus- 
sion notwithstanding, each new employment crisis finds us 
equally unprepared. In our industrial centers today, almost 
without exception, there is no accumulation of jobs that can 
be given out when a depression sets in; no accumulation 
of reserve funds that can be used to relieve exceptional 
destitution from unemployment; no machinery to get to- 
gether quickly the forces which, combined, could ward off 
the worst phenomena of a trade depression; no machinery 
even for a continuous and accurate measurement of the 
employment market. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has added a notable volume 
to its library of textbooks on social practice and engineering, 
a volume which goes far beyond any previous attempt to 
systematize our existing knowledge of the nature of the 
relief problem at a time of exceptional unemployment and of 
the best craftsmanship that has been developed in meeting 
it. If a study so thorough and sound as that of Mr. Klein 
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etched as this survey of hers for the Committee on Nursing 
and Nursing Education? ‘The uses and abuses are sketched 
with discretion and good judgment. Without squeezing 
sentiment out in an effort to ape the disciples of efficiency, 
sob stuff has no place in the vignettes of cases and personal 
service studied in the field. “The committee which conceived, 
supported, carried out and presented this valuable record 
of one of the triumphs of the modern social order has put 
us all under a debt which we can severally repay by learn- 
ing the lesson offered and applying it to our spheres of 
influence, be they institutional or personal, educational or 
the so-called practical. 

One phase of American nursing history—that of the 
organization and development of the nursing service of the 
American Red Cross—has been gathered in elaborate detail 
in the History of American Red Cross Nursing, an official 
volume written and edited by men and women who have 
been active in the development of the work. “The book fol- 
lows the Red Cross nurses in the Spanish war, the world 
war, the foreign emergency relief program, and the post- 
war developments in rural and public health nursing and 
educational work in which the Red Cross has played an 
active part. Haven Emerson, M.D. 
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fails to awaken a sense of responsibility and a desire to be 
prepared for emergencies, then nothing will avail; and we 
must look forward to recurrent lengthenings of the bread 
line at intervals of some years, recurrent fumblings for 
remedies for evils that cannot be remedied except in anti- 
cipation, recurrent periods of intense hardship and _ suffer- 
ing, all the more bitter because they are largely preventable. 
The book offers no simple plan or program that can be writ- 
ten into the “objects” and budgets of existing relief organ- 
izations; but it does offer guiding principles which arise 
from the actual successes and failures of relief efforts in 
fifteen American cities during the last depression, principles 
which must be considered now if they are to be of practical 
value, and not when mobs of angry unemployed men throw 
stones at city hall windows and demand that something 
be done for them. 


T is difficult briefly to summarize these principles; difh- 

cult chiefly because they are limited to certain phases of 
the problem and admittedly incomplete in themselves. “The 
aim of this study “‘is to give some account of the unemploy- 
ment relief measures made use of during the emergency 
period of 1921-22, projected upon a background of as many 
and as varied American cities as there was time to visit and 
inquire into before the summer of the latter year.” It may 
be true, though we doubt it, that the vast literature on the 
relief of unemployment, American and foreign, is of no 
practical value today; but Mr. Klein’s findings show that in 
some respects the nature of the last depression was excep- 
tional, and for that reason it would have been well to check 
them off to some extent against the findings of previous 
studies that are embodied in the reports of committees and 
organizations busy during the depressions of 1907-08 and 
1914-15. For the crisis of 1921 followed a period of ex- 
ceptional business activity, a number of years in which 
wages had gone up by leaps and bounds. Not only did it 
find the wage-earners of America with larger reserves to 
weather the storm, but there were still current the well- 
known tales of the extravagance of American workingmen ; 
employers and people of means who at other times would 
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be sympathetic with the struggles of the unemployed and 
their families, remembered the silk shirts and pianos and 
silverware supposed to have entered in such large masses 
into the possession of manual workers and thought it might 
not be a bad thing if “labor” were taught a lesson in thrift 
and contentment with a less costly standard of life. 

- But more particularly is this study limited—and to some 
extent impaired—by a pessimism which assumes that the 
effects of a trade depression must in the main continue to be 
what they have always been; that large-scale preventive 
effort will continue to be lacking; that homeless men will 
continue to drift into the cities at such times; that the labor 
market will continue to remain unorganized; that employ- 
ers will continue to disregard the interests of their personnel 
in their sales policies; that there will be no insurance or 
industrial maintenance by which industries will in normal 
times get ready to take care of their members in abnormal 
times. 

And pessimism in another form must be mentioned too. 
It is important because it has permeated all American think- 
ing on community problems. Whenever a task for the gen- 
eral welfare is neglected or badly done by our public bodies, 
our first thought is not how to stimulate them to action or 
how to improve the machinery by which our democracy 
does its own work, but to devise machinery, less democratic, 
less representative of the whole community, by which we 
may circumvent the inefficiency or lethargy of our elected 
public officers. Mr. Klein, of course, admits that public 
employment exchanges, to reach maximum efficiency, must 
be part of the machinery of state government, with at least 
a modicum of interstate cooperation under federal auspices. 
Nevertheless, the whole emphasis of his treatment of this 
important factor is laid on the voluntary organization of 
emergency employment bureaus, on the assumption that there 
will be no public employment system functioning efficiently. 
Now in a modern industrial civilization the maintenance 
of a continuous index of economic conditions is almost the 
first essential of government; until we insist on having it, 
America will remain what it is now, a country largely with- 
out government in the most important every-day affairs of 
its citizens. In another article in this issue the question 
is raised whether any community action, when it becomes 
centralized, does not automatically assume the nature of 
municipal action. ‘The whole tendency in recent years has 
been to build up secondary governments in our cities— 
especially in the meeting of social needs; and, while there 
may be something to be said for it, we should at least be 
aware of the fact that to the extent that we entrench these 
so-called “community” organizations, we are undermining 
the effectiveness and value of our political institutions. 

These considerations, applied to the prevention of relief 
of unemployment, are by no means purely academic. As 
Mr. Klein points out, in recent years there has been an 
extraordinary shift in the assumption of responsibility. for 
the public welfare from generally representative bodies to 
chambers of commerce and other organizations representa- 
tive in the main of one class. He says: 

The ascendency of city chambers of commerce and the ef- 
fect of this ascendency not only upon social agencies but on 
social work as a whole, is a matter of far-reaching import- 
ance which has never been adequately studied. The undefined 
relations now existing undoubtedly complicated the emergency 
situation of those social agencies covered by the present study. 

And again, with unusual candor: 

The development of the general activities of the chambers 
of commerce, and particularly their increasing influence on the 
finances and policies of social agencies, placed them in a nat- 
ural position to assume active leadership in the community 
effort for the relief of unemployment and its concomitant dis- 
tress. But at this point the basic difficulty with these cham- 
bers asserted itself. Their membership is very largely of the 
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employing class; their interests, whenever a possible division 
between capital and labor presents itself, are naturally with 
the former. It was the general policy of employers and of 
all the business interests during the depression of 1921-22 to 


interpret the situation in accordance with their personal in- 
terests. 


In spite of these reflections and in spite of the frequent — 


hostility on the part of the organized workers to the efforts 
of the ad hoc unemployment committees thus influenced, the 


possibility of making at least some of the activities carried 
on by these bodies functions of local government is not 


seriously discussed and evidently was not seriously considered 
by those among whom Mr. Klein sought his information. 
Instead, the voluntary social agencies, and especially the 
family welfare agencies which usually take the lead in such 
matters, work toward constituting themselves, in mutual 
cooperation and under the domination of the business in- 
terests, a sort of secondary municipal government for the 
public welfare. Herein li¢s a real danger; the outcome of 
such a struggle is almost a foregone conclusion: while in 
such a situation there may be much progress in the technical 
handling of the task of relief, there is an ever lessening 


chance for the building up of a really effective machinery 
of prevention. 


O much for the limits of a study which, as already in- 

dicated, in other respects is a model of thoroughness 
and will, undoubtedly, be found of great practical usefulness 
by social workers both during and before an emergency. 
There is enough evidence, for instance, to show the imprac- 
ticability of a direct count of the number of unemployed 
persons during a crisis—a method on which infinite effort 
and time has often been wasted. ‘There are admirable hints 
of ways and means to construct at short notice workable 
barometers of economic conditions, assuming no permanent 
forms “of measurement to be in existence. “There is praise- 
worthy insistence on decentralization in the administration 
of relief with centralization in planning. There is recog- 
nition of the fact that small committees of interested per- 
sons succeed where large committees representative of differ- 
ent groups and organizations are apt to fail. There is 
emphasis on the need for competency in relief work during 
normal times if there is to be effective meeting of distress 
in abnormal times. There is condemnation of centralized 
registration of unemployed persons which almost invariably 
raises false hopes and undermines a desire for self-help and 
mutual help within a neighborhood or group. 

There is not quite enough emphasis, it seems to us, on 
two other desiderata: First, the accumulation of reserve 
funds in normal times for meeting abnormal distress. The 
‘last crisis has demonstrated that a depression may be wel- 
comed by the employing interests as a wholesome “deflation” 
of wages, so that at such a time there is little sympathy and 
generosity for the unemployed on the part of citizens of 
means. Second, the creation in normal times of reserves of 
personnel that can be relied upon as an effective addition to 
the force of trained and competent workers in times of 
exceptional demand for service. 

Many other points in this report offer inviting topics for 
further discussion. We can only mention one or two. 


The technique of dealing with landlords when large num- 
bers of tenants, because of unemployment, find themselves un- 
able to pay their rent, does not seem to have been very thor- 
oughly developed. If we were not so averse to increasing the 
functions of government, the creation of a compulsory system 
of mutual insurance for owners of dwellings rented below a 
certain rent level might be found not impracticable. 


Representation of wage-earners on the boards of welfare 
agencies—facetiously anticipated in another article in this 
issue—might do much to overcome the hostility of labor to 
casework of which so many agencies complain. 


INSTINCTS VS. CULTURE 


Certain types of publicity, condemned because of their senti- 
mental emphasis on factors in the situation not conducive to 
good casework, might best be counteracted by an effort of 
the agencies themselves to present their work to the public in 
more dramatic forms rather than shrouding it in professional 
mystery. 

The enthusiasm of such groups as chapters of the American 
Legion, instead of being discouraged as apt to lead to harmful 
forms of relief or duplication of work, might be harnessed to 
the larger effort of the community by a more generous offer 
of skilled assistance—provided, as suggested above, that some 
progress is made toward solving the difficult problem of 
securing adequate numbers of competent workers in an 
emergency. 

There may be more “room for originality in devising jobs 
. .. without creating artificial tasks” than the report assumes. 
The Salvation Army has been quite successful in this at times; 
but often the best suggestions come from groups not directly 
concerned in questions of relief. In the average community 
there are both jobs and sources of credit that can be made 
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available if the unemployed to be assisted with work oppor- 
tunities are grouped into appropriate categories as regards 
skill and character. With imagination and resourcefulness, 
work opportunities for unmarried unemployed men can often 
be found in places to which it is impossible to draft married 
men who support families. 


It ought to be possible to arouse much more public opinion 
than has been usual on the responsibility of employers, not 
only to distribute work at times of depression in the least 
harmful ways but also to do the utmost within their means to 
help those workers whom they are obliged to discharge. 


But enough of these suggestions—advanced here not so 
much as important addenda to the book under review but 
rather to demonstrate its stimulating quality. For the 
main value of this study is not its record of facts, though 
there are many facts of great interest to the student of the 
subject; but rather its analysis of experience that invites 
constructive thinking. 183, 1D 
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HE proper study of mankind, we have it on good 

authority, is man. ‘This proper study has passed 

through many stages and has yielded some surprising 

results. “This is notably true in the field of man’s 
mental life. The study of mind has been known for 
ages as psychology. That word means the science of Psyche, 
the soul. For some two thousand years, psychology lingered 
in reverent contemplation of the soul. ‘But within the last 
hundred years much has been changed. Professor Cattell 
says that psychology lost its soul about thirty years ago. 
For the last twenty years it has been trying to lose con- 
sciousness; and in the last ten years it has almost suc- 
ceeded in losing its mind! 

In place of these non-essential imponderables, psychology 
has discovered some amazing new afeas of mechanisms. A 
dictionary of the new psychology would read like a catalogue 
of an international machinery supply house. Of the terms 
that would be included in that dictionary, we are here 
concerned with but one, that one almost the oldest of all. 
The first contribution of the naturalistic sciences of the 
nineteenth century to psychology was the conception of in- 
stincts. Animals had, of course, long been suspected of being 
little but bundles of instincts; but man’s nature had been 
carefully guarded from any such imputation. ‘The doctrine 
of evolution leveled all barriers. Man was caught in the 
general current of organic life and swept off his superior 
feet. When he found himself again, along about 1890, he 
realized (take it from James) that he had more instincts 
than any known animal. Since that time, his instinctive life, 
though short, has been an exceedingly merry one. The 
younger generation, so to speak, has been reveling in in- 
stincts for the past thirty years. McDougall’s Social Psych- 
ology (published in 1908) marks the high tide of this revel. 
McDougall married off each instinct to an appropriate emo- 
tion, and brought psychology to the heights of romance. 
That was more than a staid science could endure. Hence, 
since the scientific world recovered from the first shock 


of surprise at this romanticism, the instincts have been 
marked for slaughter. The Day has arrived! 

In his Social Change, Professor Ogburn pronounces a 
gentle but determinate verdict. Professor Josey, not content 
with any such moderation will have an end of all instincts, 
at once. The argument is worth definition. Human per- 
sonality includes two elements, hereditary endowment and 
acquired culture. ‘The former, which we may identify with 
human nature, includes both native capacities and native 
desires. The biologist and the biological psychologist think 
of this native endowment as primarily instinctive, and they 
find in the instincts the chief elements that give permanence 
and continuity to the life of man. Human nature resides in 
the instincts, and human nature is at the basis of all human 
achievements. Our acquired culture is but a fancy cloak 
with which we adorn the substantial realities of the human 
world. Human nature assures, and assures the permanence 
of, human achievements. But because human nature is so 
ancient and so persistent, social changes can be brought very 
slowly, if at all. 

But Professors Ogburn and Josey find, in common with 
the so-called “culture historians,” that man’s native endow- 
ment is not nearly so elaborate, or so determinate as the 
last thirty years have assumed. For them, the world’s ac- 
cumulated culture is the important factor in “Shuman nature” 
and social relationships. Man’s original endowment is but 
an undifferentiated framework, upon which education, act- 
ing through the community life, hangs the cultures of the 
ages. Human nature cannot be changed; at least, not 
greatly. But that is a matter of no consequence. Civiliza- 
tion can drape thé same original human nature with amaz- 
ing varieties of culture. Practically all differentiations of 
races, institutions, attitudes and outlooks are to be accounted 
for by these inherited differences, not of native instincts, 
but of cultures. These differences in culture arise out of 
the variant factors that have surrounded any particular race 
in its development of its culture. These factors are geo- 
graphical, climatic, material; accidental contacts with other 
peoples and the accidental selection of certain results for 
survival; the slow accumulations of the ages. 

Hence, original human nature counts for little in the 
progress of the race. Man is not a biological being; he is 
a cultural being. His history is not determined by putative 
instincts, but by the accumulated realities of his culture. If 
he were primarily instinctive, he would remain essentially 
stationary. But culture breeds more culture. Humanity 
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grows, progresses. Culture invents new forms of culture. 
The steam engine invents the steam-boat, and the steam-boat 
invents the ocean liner. Arithmetic invents algebra and 
algebra invents the infinitesimals. 

In carrying the argument through to its conclusion, Pro- 
fessor Ogburn shows much moderation; but Professor Josey 
does not fear a little dogmatism, now and then. For this 
reason Social Change is rather the better book for the un- 
initiated to read. 

Mr. Edman’s Human Traits shows curiously little in- 
fluence from this new development. His human traits are 
still quite the older biological traits: he enumerates prac- 
tically all the old-time instincts. Hence, his book is a val- 
uable corrective to the enthusiasms of the new school. 

With the soul abolished, consciousness lost and the mind 
tottering out of psychology, one looks in Professor Gault’s 
Social Psychology for something to take the place of these 
once useful concepts. But one looks in vain. Mind and 
soul do not appear in the book. “Self”? appears only in a 
compound. Human beings have dissolved to systems of 
behavior, and they move like fragments of old blue-prints 
through fantastic dances in an engineer’s attic. Social psych- 
ology is strong on analytics; it has little to do, as yet, with 
synthesis. 

In the four books so far discussed, there is much tearing 
to pieces, as is necessary in science; but there is little put- 
ting things back together, as is necessary in life. Doubtless 
the next ten years will witness a battle royal between the 
biological psychologists and the culture historians. Out of 


THE QUARE WOMEN, by Lucy Furman. Atlantic Monthly Press. 219 
pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of the Survey. 

NLY the “fotched-on’—those who come from the flat 

world outside—ever refer to the people of the Kentucky 
and Tennessee hills as ‘mountain whites.” ‘The term is an 
anomaly in districts where a Negro is almost as rare as an 
aeroplane, but its frequent use is symptomatic of the aloofness 
and ignorance which lingers in the minds of those who talk 
of their cousins in the hills as though they were a degraded and 
outlandish race. Even among those who are working to bring 
contemporary civilization into the mountains there are some 
self-appointed missionaries who are none too careful either of 
their facts or of the sensitiveness of these shy, self-respecting 


people of the hill counties, where the railroads pass by and. 


even the Ford cannot penetrate. 

Fortunately most of the educational work in these stony 
creek-valleys has been of a very different sort. The pioneers 
who worked their way up from the blue-grass into the Kentucky 
hills thirty years ago have labored with sympathy and hard 
commonsense. It does not take the visitor long to discover 
that they have their reward—not only in the gratitude of the 
folk who are cleaner, wiser and happier than the last genera- 
tion, but in their daily contact with the picturesque courtesy, 
racy speech and personal charm of their neighbors. 

The Quare Women tells the story of the first “furriners” 
on Troublesome Creek, and the beginning of an educational 
enterprise which is now represented by the strong school at 
Hindman and its vigorous offshoot at Pine Mountain. ‘The 
book has the charm of the mountaineers; it is full of their 
delightful idiom; it portrays them with humorous understand- 
ing. Some of the conditions which it describes have disappeared 
at Hindman, where “all hands is a-larning civility and God- 
fearingness,” but they could no doubt be duplicated today in 
other remote valleys, for the color of life in the hills changes 
slowly. 

A youngster who had to walk six miles from his cabin-home 
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such a desirable battle, something positive ought to appeal 
The social psychologists ought to be on hand to consery 
the gains and clear away the debris; to assure the world 
larger social understanding and a more secure position fo 
the next battle of ideas. 

Something of this service is promised in Professo 
McDougall’s Outline of Psychology. Ten years ag 
McDougall was looked upon as the leading exponent ¢ 
the predominant career of instincts in human nature. Sine 
then, he has wandered off into strange fields. But this nex 
book brings him back to the old discussion. He leaves thos 
socio-political propagandisms which marked (and marred 
his Group Mind and Is America Safe for Democracy 
Readers will here find something of the stimulus of h 
original Social Psychology. But that older, romantic theor 
of the instincts has been largely modified, in the directio 
pointed out by the culture historians. Moreover, McDouga 
is not afraid to be positive and constructive. He cannc 
wholly dispense with soul; he has a real use for mind; an 
consciousness is not wholly the fantastic thing the behavio: 
ists would have us believe. When McDougall gets throug 
with human personality, something substantial remains! 

In these five books, social workers, teachers, and all wh 
want to become aware of the discussions that now rag 
through the field of social psychology will find stimulatin 
arguments and cross-arguments. But all readers are warne 
that any one who accepts, as final, any doctrine or argumer 
in psychology today does so at his own risk, not to say peri! 
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to school, and six miles back, appeared at Hindman one day 
March when the creeks were so swollen that his teacher hz 
thought it impossible for him to win through. “How did yc 
make it?” she asked him. “Why,” he answered, “there hain 
no turn in me!” ‘There hain’t no turn in the quare wome 
Hindman has twice been burned out: discouragements ha 
been many. 

But they are still at work, and the circle of their i 
fluence has widened enormously. More power to them! 
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THE DECAY OF CAPITALIST CIVILIZATION, by Sidney and Beatri 
Webb. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 242 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of ¢ 
Survey. 

(a SIDERING that the authors have for over thirty yea 

been among, the leaders of the British socialist movemer 
this restatement of the fundamental brief against capitalism 
astonishingly simple and straightforward. Without oratoric 
flourishes, with just enough detailed illustration to drive hon 

every point made, with the lucidity of argument which o: 

expects from the Webbs, and a style devoid of technicalities, th 

book is a powerful indictment of our social organizatio 

Whether you believe that this organization can be reform 

or believe that it must be destroyed, you could hardly wish f 

a more clear-cut statement of its present failure. 

The authority of this book derives from the fact that tl 
authors, throughout their public career, have been constructi 
social thinkers, investigators, administrators. They say: “V 
have never felt free to preach an ideal until we found the w: 
towards its realization.” Some of their ideals may be mistak 
ones; some of their remedies inadequate or grotesquely ove 
large in comparison with the evils for which they were devise 
but through them runs a healthy realism which is the chi 
characteristic also of the present study—their first excursio 
the authors tell us, into the realm of moral judgment. 

The occasion for the book is the attack of landowners a1 
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With illustrations. $3.00 
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capitalists, since the war} on every vantage point gained 
dustrial and political democracy in the era of progress 
1906 and 1914. The book ends on a note of pessimism: 
yet be that the effort of the Fabians and other socia 
keep the struggle against the dictatorship of capital 
evolutionary basis will break, down before the blindn 
those who wield the power of ownership. B. 


THE NEXT STEP, by Scott Nearing. Published by Nellie Seeds” 
ing, Ridgewood, N. J. 175 bp. Price, cloth $1.00, paper $ .50 po. 
of the Survey. 


UT of the present orgy of repairing, revamping, pat 
turning, cleaning, and dyeing by which the people o 
world are trying to make their old economic habiliments pr 
able, it is comforting to have some one tellus that what we 
is a whole\new suit. This is what Scott Nearing does in 
latest book, The Next Step. It is quite true that we have b 
wearing the garments of competition, political rivalry, capi 
ism, disorganized production, and wasteful consumption a 
long tine! Mr. Nearing believes that the fashions have chan 
and that we are ready for something quite different—a gove 
ment of the world by all of the people in it who work. 9 
new social organization as he sees it strives to combine centi 
ized control with widely decentralized local operation. 
The various occupational groups are to be organized in lk 
economic units, the units will be combined through their rep 
sentatives in divisional councils and the divisional councils ag 
represented in a central world parliament. All this is a s 
of warp in the social-economic fabric. The woof appears w 
the local units of one occupation are federated with the nei 
boring local units in another occupation—a lateral federat 
which extends through the division organizations up to the c 
tral boards. It is to be a closely knit fabric, and the b: 
of it is economic representation. Mr. Nearing says: 


The economics of the modern world make it inevitable... 1 
the practical plans for the organization and direction of hur 
affairs should be built around an idea which includes these th 
elements: 

1. Any workable plan for the organization of the world m 

have an economic foundation. 

2. Such a plan must include all of the economically essen 
portions of the world. It will be ineffective if it is confi 
to any one nation, to any one group of nations, or to any | 
continent. 

3. Such a plan must rely, for its fulfillment, on world think 
and world organization. 


So far as the League of Nations is a plan for coordinat 
the life of the world it violates all three of these essential! pr 
ciples, Mr. Nearing thinks. He plans to build up a wo 
structure in terms of production rather than of politics, < 
the object of this new reorganization is to place all power 
the hands of the producer. 


The society of the present day vests power — particula 
economic power—in the hands of the owners of economic resour 
and machinery . .. the chief emphasis is placed on own 
rather than on working. 


To make the right-about-face in the basic social philosog 
of the world, which he suggests, Mr. Nearing gives us 1 
one but five steps: 


1. The socialization and persistent distribution of ext 
knowledge. 

2. A decision with regard to the next great social experimé 

3. The selection of the group best able to carry through t 
adventure. 

4. The preparation of this group for its task. 

5. The placing of the task upon their shoulders, and : 
backing of them with every possible assistance. 


Taken all in all it is a very interesting plan of what might 
done. The chief difficulty is that while Mr. Nearing poi 
out clearly and distinctly what the next steps are, he does r 
tell us how we, as human beings full of prejudices and hab 
and more or less fitted into a world of quite a different so 
are going to so change ourselves as to be able to take the nec 
sary steps even after we see them. 


M. Bs 
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RT HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


MENT, by Albert Léon Guérard. Boni & Liveright. 268 pp. 
$4.00 postpata of the SuRvEY. 


a construction gang of three or four hundred men, 
into many language and dialect groups, and cursed 
osses for its stupidity, came an Esperanto teacher. In 
's, the men were jabbering cheerfully to each other; 
eyes became brighter and their step more sure; the 
»f dull men was transformed; they became intelligent.” 
like that, told by Ernest McCullough in the Survey 
sember 15, 1922, shakes the assurance of the so-called 
1 man who insists that an auxiliary language is pure 
lat at best it can be only a philological toy. 

sssor Guérard presents so sound and entertaining a re- 
f the international language movement, in the latest 
engaging cultural histories which Boni and Liveright 
ligingly brought out, that an open-minded reader must 
her convinced of its practicality. First he disposes tact- 
t the claims of French, English and Latin to universal 
n. Then he traces the abortive attempts at a phil- 
al language—which produced such monstrosities as the 
haba for oxygen—and the sequence of Volapik, Es- 
, and Ido. Volapiik, it seems, was so fearfully and 
fully inflected that one could say in a single verb-form, 
;, | charge you to have loved by a certain time!” With 
humor, he questions the extreme claims of all these 
d systems. 
gh Professor Guérard’s own preference is for the more 
c methods which appear in some ‘of the later Anglo- 
roposals, he agrees that the most practical working pro- 
; first to get Esperanto recognized as a world auxiliary 
and then to improve it as may be necessary. 

project for a common speech and text in which the 
of the world, sacrificing nothing of the mother tongues, 
ite for purposes of international communication, has 
fascinated a speculative minority. If, as Professor 
d points out, the current proposals are approaching a 
n denominator which will readily be accepted, the next 
ion may see one more utopian dream become a reality. 


GD. 


ISTORY OF UTOPIAN THOUGHT, by Joyce Oramel Hertzler, 
Macmillan Co. 321 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of the Survey. 


Lewis Mumford’s brilliant survey (reviewed in Survey 
ac for November), this book comes somewhat as an 
max, because it is not as interestingly written. This. 
sr, should not detract from its value as an independent 
which, in many respects, covers different ground and 
ches the subject from a different angle. Mr. Hertzler 
s in his history many writings which previously have 
en considered as belonging to the realm of utopia and, 
esult, is rather inclined to obscure the outlines—as, for 
le, when he admits in the introduction that his book 
entially a study of social ideas and ideals” and pro- 
to discuss forecasts on specific social issues as well as 
that cover a complete social organization. Because of 
nfusion thus introduced, the concluding chapters on The 
nistic Contribution to Civilization and The Limited 
ctive of the Utopians are not altogether convincing. For 
le, such criticism as “in their projects of reform they 
to start with things as they are” might well be con- 
| beside the point. 


CANISM A WORLD MENACE, by W. T. Colyer. Labour Pub 
g Co., London. 168 pp. Price $i. 44 postpaid of the Survey. 
Americans of honest mind would admit a degree of 
in a picture of the United States as 


try in which democracy has become a synonym for machine 
; in which liberty, if not dead, is at any rate hibernating; 
ich “law and order’ walk hand-in-hand with the foulest 
tion; in which the working-class is deprived of what are 
ere regarded as elementary human rights; in which the 
and colleges are definitely given over to the task of pre- 
the young to accept these conditions without complaint; 
ch religion avows itself a mere bulwark of invested capital ; 
ich the prevailing ethical standards are dictated by the 
‘ments of salesmanship, and cheap sentimentalism stands 
by jowl with almost unbelievable grossness; in which the 
} suppose themselves a chosen people and reject with con- 
whatever of good is brought to their shores by aliens; ‘and 


PUBLISHERS 


New Crowell Books 


The Emperor’s Old Clothes 


By Frank Hever. Translated from the Swedish by 
Robert Emmons Lee. 344 pages, 12mo. Net $2.00, 
postage extra. 


A baffling mystery story by a popular European author. This 
is the first Heller book to appear in America. 


Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 


By Saran K. Boron. 326 pages. 8vo. Net $2.00, 
postage extra. 


Revised and enlarged edition of this famous book. 16 illustra- 
tions. 


Creative Spirits of the Nineteenth Century 
By Georc Branpes. Translated by Rasmus B. Anderson. 
478 pages. 8vo. Net $3.00, postage extra. 
Forceful essays dealing with foremost men of the past century; 
by a man who is himself a “creative spirit”. 


Crowell’s Dictionary of Business and Finance 


600 pages, 8vo. Indexed, 

$3.50. 
A condensed encyclopedia and guide to business, financial, and 
many legal terms. The most complete work of its kind. 


Highways and Highway Transportation 
By Gerorcz R, CHATBURN, Professor, University of Neb- 


raska. 472 pages, 8vo. Net $3.00, postage extra. 


A practical treatise on every phase of this vital subject. Illustra- 
tions and diagrams. 


Heroes of the Farthest North and 
Farthest South 


By J. Kennepy McLean. 
postage extra. 
Revised and enlarged edition giving the complete story of North 
and South Polar conquests. With 16 illustrations and maps. 
Shakespearian Synopses 
By J. WALKER McSpappEN. 
postage extra. 


For twenty years this work has been a standard for teachers and 
students of Shakespeare. Revised and enlarged. 


Making Yourself 


By OrRison Swetr Marpen, author of “Peace, Power and 
Plenty.” 320 pages, 12mo. Net $1.75, postage extra. 
One of our foremost living writers on success topics here out- 


lines a program for the wisest use of one’s spare moments, read- 
ing, play, etc. 


Net $3.00, postage extra. 


319 pages, 8vo. Net $1.75, 


322 pages, 12mo. Net $1.50, 


Specimens of Biblical Literature 


By JAMES MUuImLENBURG, University of Nebraska. 413 
pages, 8vo. Net $2.50, postage extra. 


Treating the Bible as a repository of poems, essays, stories, alle- 
gories, ete., the editor selects and groups the finest examples, for 
reading and study. 


Tolstoi’s Dramas 


Complete edition. Newly translated by Nathan H. Dole. 
485 pages, 8vo. Net $2.50, postage extra. 


Includes complete and unexpurgated versions of plays, some of 
which were cut by the political censor during Tolstoi’s lifetime. 


Man and Culture 


By Cviark Wisster, Am. Museum of Natural History. 
(Crowell’s Social Science Series.) 371 pages, 8vo. Net 
$2.75, postage extra. 


Lectures on contemporary anthropology, which trace modes of life 
among widely diversized peoples. Diagrams. 


Common Sense in Business 


By WHarotp Wutreneap, Boston University, author of 
“How to Run a Store”. 315 pages, 8vo. Net $2.50, 
postage extra. 


Full of inspiration and sound advice, not a to the head of the 
concern, but to the clerk and office-boy as well. 


Send for new catalogue 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
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NEW YORK 


the Decade! 
Che Keliginn 
of MAIN STREET 


By Rev. Dr. 
PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


The Religious Book of 


The series of powerful ser- 
mons preached in his church on 
Fifth Avenue, challenging the 
limitations and restrictions of 
modern Christianity. Gives in 
complete form the ideas and 
opinions which are arousing widespread comment and con- 
troversy. Contains also the complete correspondence be- 
tween Bishop Manning and Dr. Grant in which their rela- 
tive positions are defined., 


‘Some of these subjects on which Dr. Grant throws the 
searchlight of his unusual intellect are: Shall We Con- 
secrate Churches?; Beneath the Surface; Old and Young; 
Should Liberalism Be Generally Taught?: The Religion 
of Main Street; A Firmer Foundation for Christianity; Do 
We Need a New Religion? 


200 Pages, $1.50 (By Mail, $1.60) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
Publishers 


Dept. 68 500 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


THE GOOSE STEP 


A Study of American Education 
| by Upton Sinclair 


From H. L. MENCKEN: 


“ «The Goose Step’ came in at last yesterday afternoon, and I fell on it 
last night. My very sincere congratulations. I have read on and on with 
constant joy in the adept marshalling of facts, the shrewd presentation of 
personalities, the lively and incessant humor. It is not only a fine piece 
of writing; it is also a sound piece of research. It presents a devastating, 


but, I believe, thoroughly fair and accurate picture of the American 
universities today. The faults of ‘The Brass Check’ and ‘The Profits of 
Religion’ are not in it. It is enormously more judicial and convincing 


than either of those books. You are here complaining of nothing. You 
simply offer the bald and horrible facts—but with liveliness, shrewdness, 
good humor. An appalling picture of moral and mental debasement! Let 
every American read it and ponder it!” 


From FLoyp DEL: 


“IT have just finished reading ‘The Goose Step.’ It is magnificent. I 
don’t think there has ever been a better job in the history of literature. 
It is so rich with facts, so brutally rich with them—and yet, with all its 
historical value, it ripples, and sings, and laughs, scornfully and pity- 
ingly—it is so full of the truest and finest human emotions. so’ aware in 
every line of the best values of life. And—befitting its subject, it even 
has a Rabelaisian touch. Surely the monstrous and comic and_ horrible 
crudities of our Carthaginian civilization have never been better pictured. 
If you had done nothing else, if you left only this book as your literary 
monument, readers of a future age would know that here was a spirit like 
Voltaire’s, like Swift’s, like Anatole France’s. I cannot tell you what a 
Boner te book you have written; but it is one of the books that mark an 
epoch. 


500 pages; cloth, $2; paper, $1. 


Upton Sinclair Pasadena, California 


in which the capitalist class is now more powerful than al 
else in the world. y 
There is, indeed, something engaging about an effort to in|) 
Americanism in terms of our worst qualities as a coun) 
to the silly sentimentalities of the hundred per centers 
W. T. Colyer, instead ofwriting a book that would illu) 
the American character for readers on both sides |, 
Atlantic, has spoiled his case with so many trivial piij 
evidence, so many absurd exaggerations, that he can) 
expect a respectful hearing even from the British label 
whom, he addresses himself. And he will hardly « 
a British audience that they must choose forthwith b} 
Americanism and Communism, which, he says, are at 
wage a death struggle for world control. 


Ll 
I 
WHITHER FRANCE? WHITHER EUROPE? by Joseph Caillawait 

A. Knopf. 184 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of the SurRvEy. £ 
“Death and destruction and the return of barbarism-| 
are inescapable if the peoples of Europe quail before| 
volutionary reconstruction!” Joseph Caillaux, former pj) 
of France, has come back into a position of leadershij 
there are many who believe that he alone will be able te 
the ranks of progressives and liberals, of sane Fren¢ 
against the militant reactionaries headed by Daudet whi 
constitute the balance of power. Caillaux’ ideas on Eui 
reconstruction in the main are those of practical stat 
in every part of Europe. The question which he is | 
in this book is whether there is yet time to save W 
civilization from self-destruction; and his answer is thi 
of the politician but of the student of economic trend 
practical internationalism. | 
THE MAGYARS IN AMERICA, by D. A. Souders. 

Co. 149 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of the Survey. 
Each new volume in the Racial Studies of the New . 
icans Series adds to the value of the undertaking. Appri 
space is given in the present volume to the “present co 
in Hungary.” Here the information, unfortunately, se 
have been taken uncritically from official sources a 
so much as a mention of the prevailing “white terror 
the condition of abject fear to which the Jewish popu 
of the country has been reduced in the last four years. 
is there any mention, even in the bibliography, of the pe 
events of which it is an outcome. 

IF BRITAIN IS TO LIVE, by Norman Angell. 
175 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of the SuRvEY. 
In this book the author discusses the physical safety « 
British people. The very fact that Europe has not yet s 
down since the war into firm national units and alliances 
England a financial and economic power which, wisely wi 
will safeguard the vital necessities of an island natioi 
at the same time give to the powers of the continent the 
omic opportunities they need. Not a purely negative © 
of pacification is what will bring about that result, no‘ 
alliances, but the adoption of a new economic code, d 
with the relation of custom tariffs to the needs of a 
world and equality of opportunity in undeveloped territo 
other words a policy to which the often misused term « 
“golden rule” might rightly be applied. As always, Mr. 4 

presents his arguments clearly and interestingly. 
INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS, by Taraknath Das. Introduct 


Robert Morss Lovett. B. W. Huebsch. 135 pp. Price $1.25 p 
of the Survey. 


From a different angle, Mr. Das arrives at very similai 
clusions to those of Norman Angell. He shows that imp 
ism in India—and, for the matter of that, elsewhere i 
world—is incompatible with the security of Great B 
in the new economic and political situation since the 
He develops the argument that the fear of the effect o 
Indian interests of the policies of other nations contis 
goads Great Britain into foreign policies injurious to he 
interests. _An Indian republic, he believes, would mak 
world peace; but he is not optimistic enough to believe 
it will come about so long as Indians pin their hopes to B 
liberalism and its reform program. 

INDIA’S AWAKENING, by Wilfred Wellock. Labour Publishin 

London. 69 pp. Paper. Price $.40 postpaid of the Survey. 

Compared with the earlier books of Ramsay McDonak 
Hyndman, this little book on India shows an advan 


George H. 


G. P. Putnam's 
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iportant Spring Books 


Hobo By Nels Anderson 


‘cientific investigation tempered with a fine sympathy for the 

lof the road, its vicissitudes, and its “getting-by’’ philosophy. 

| $2.50, postpaid $2.60 
° e 

Negro in Chicago 

he Chicago Commission on Race Relations 


lew edition at a new price, with the same striking illustrations 
recommendations. 672 pages; $4.00, postpaid $4.15 


ernment in Illinois 
Walter F. Dodd and Sue H. Dodd 


answer to many perplexing questions of governmental func- 
ing and its relation to the individual. $3.00, postpaid $3.15 


» Antiquity of Disease By Roy L. Moodie 


remarkable picture of prehistoric pathological conditions, con- 
icted from the examination of fossil vertebrates and the bones 
early man. $1.50, postpaid $1.60 


labus of American Literature 
William T, Hastings 


key to all the important literary events in American history. 
75 cents, postpaid 78 cents 


Naturalist in the Great Lakes Region 
Elliot R. Downing 


_ convenient, intelligent, and fascinating introduction to the 
ylogy, flora, and fauna of the upper Middle West.”—Nation. 
| Cloth, $2.50, postpaid $2.60; limp cover, $3.50, postpaid $3.60 


B Book of Lake Geneva By Paul B. Jenkins 


swiftly moving narrative of historical and geographical interest 
teal lovers of the famous Wisconsin beauty spot. 
: $4.00, postpaid $4.15 


RES EE LAS SR a RR 
E UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


6 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Informative and Thought Stimulating Books 


TOWNS AND TOWN PLANNING 
By T. H. Hucues and E. A.G. Lamporn = ‘Net $5.35 
An extremely important book dealing authoritatively 
with the science and art of town planning from the times 
of the great Greek cities to our modern experiments. 
Profusely illustrated. 


WESTERN RACES AND THE WORLD 
Edited by F. S. Marvin Net $4.20 
Twelve essays by leading authorities illustrating the 
development of world-relations between European countries 
and their less progressive Eastern neighbours. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 
By W. P. M. KENNEDY Net $9.00 
The Treaty between Great Britian and Irish Free State 
states, “The Irish Free State shall have the status of the 
Dominion of Canada.” This book will be of interest to 
all those interested in the Irish situation as well as 
to historical students. 
IRELAND 
By RoBeRT DuNLOP Net $2.50 
An authoritative and unbiased account of Irish history 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS THE CHRIST 
By the Rev. ARTHUR C. HeaDLAmM Net $4.50 
This work is devoted to one particular problem, namely, 
the general credibility of the traditional account of the 
life and work of our Lord. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 


35 West 32nd Street New York City 


READY MAY? lO th 


THE BURDEN OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


4 STUDY OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF MEASURES TAKEN IN 
FIFTEEN AMERICAN CITIES 
DURING THE WINTER 
OF 1921-1922 


By 
PHILIP. KLEIN 


Price $2.00 net 


Copies on sale at National 
Conference at Washington 


Or sent by mail, address 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 

130 EAST 22d STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Children Astray 


SAUL DRUCKER 
Superintendent, Home for Jewish Children, Boston 


and 


MAURICE B. HEXTER 
Executive Director, Federated Jewish Charities, Boston 
INTRODUCTION BY Dr. RicHARD C. CABOT 


Adopting the analytical case method for the present- 
ation of their material, the authors here give the 
results of their many years’ work with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. “The book considers those 
cases in a certain Orphanage that were representative 
of the most important types of delinquency ; analyzes 
both the problem and the treatment; and traces 
results over a much longer span of years than most 
records of this sort are able to do. By showing each 
child’s life from his own point of view, as a unique 
personality, the authors have unconsciously elevated 
their story to a high literary level. Dr. Cabot’s 
illuminating Introduction anticipates some of the 
questions sure to spring up in the minds of readers. 


A412 pages. Octavo. $3.50 
To be found at all bookshops 


Harvard University Press 
13 Randall Hall Cambridge, Mass. 
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DON’T MISS READING 


PRODIGAL DAUGHTERS 


By JOSEPH HOCKING 
A Story of Today’s ‘Little Women”’ 
GLORIA SWANSON, 


says: 

“Prodigal Daughters” deals with “Little Women” 
of our own times. It serves as a mirror which will 
benefit them in no small way, held as it is by a 
friendly hand and reflecting accurately scenes and 
incidents that are familiar today. 
Signed Forward by Gloria Swanson 


the Famous Screen Star, 


Illustrated, $1.75, 


NEW BOOKS WORTH READING 


Harbor 


Between the 


Lines in ae 
Asia Minor Jim 
By By 


Mary Caroline Holmes A. Eugene Bartlag® 


A fascinating story 
of the Newfoundland 


A fascinating picture 


of Near East Relief 


work during the last fishermen—a romance 
few years. original and tender. 
Illustrated. $1.50 $1.00 


S. S. McClure says: 
“The story of a negro 
told by himself ...a 
vital chapter in Amer- 
ican history.” $1.50 


Piney Woods 


and its story 
By 


Lawrence C. Jones 


AT ALL STORES 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION 
Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. (Cantab.) 

A book that gathers up and carries forward much of the most progressive 
thinking of the day. The chapters on practical applications show how the 
social order is being completely changed. Net, $2.50 


THE RED MAN IN THE UNITED STATES 


An Intimate Study of the Social, Economic and Religious 
Life of the American Indian. 
Made under the direction of G. E. E. Lindquist. 

An authoritative and exhaustive work bringing our knowledge of the 
Indian down to date, and supplying just that information desired by the 
general reader and the student of missions. 

Many illustrations and maps. Net, $3.50 


MEN, WOMEN AND GOD 


A Discussion of Sex Questions from the Christian Point 
of View. 


Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D.D., with an Appendix on 
logical Facts’’ by Charles Gray: M,D. (Ed.) 
Directness, sympathy, and a wise and delicate touch make this one of 
the most valuable books that could be placed in the hands of young men 
and women. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Ave., New York 


“*Some of the Physio- 


Read 


Get the habit. 


a book a week 


British labor’s understanding of the spiritual motive an 
nificance of the Indian home rule movement. Its 
interest to Americans lies in the many enlightening quoi) 
of Gandhi and other Indian leaders which it contains, es 
on the cultural side of the movement. 
HUMAN AUSTRALASIA, by Charles Franklin Thwing. Maem 
270 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of the Survey. q 
It cannot be said that President Thwing is adding g} 
to information on Australia and New Zealand otherwise} 
available. Nor are his judgments, usually based on qua 
of native evidence, either conclusive or especially original 
makes no effort to combine in a logical synthesis the enth 
for education which he found with the gambling spirit and 
less praiseworthy characteristics of the Australasian. 
is nevertheless value in an impressionistic account gt 
an American student with a trained eye for human 
A picture of people and civilization emerges from his ¢ 
tion that strikes one as lifelike, and not altogether att 
MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN CIVILIZATIC 
Persisting Factors of the.Great War, by Harry Grant Plum a i 


Giddings Benjamin. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 413 
trated. Price $2.20 postpaid of the Survey. 


The object and plan of this book is altogether laudab 
to organize the material for a nineteenth century his 
to make clear the relation of every part of it to the grea 
and to present conditions. The only danger of such 
ment is an involuntary falsification of facts and interpret 
so as to get a maximum of justification for America’s f 
policy. ‘This danger the authors have almost entirely ¢ 
—though they are a little naive in their accounts of G 
machinations. A great advantage of this textbook ove 
is that it discusses adequately the great social and ec 
movements that have given direction to the political 
the century. The book is decidedly to be recommende 
UNDER FOUR ADMINISTRATIONS, by Oscar S. Straus. 

Mifflin Co. 456 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of the Survey. 
An uninspired record of a life significant not only for 
but also for its connection with an impressively large 
of history. Mr. Straus was minister to Turkey under 
land and McKinley; member of the Permanent Co 
Arbitration at The Hague, by Roosevelt’s appointmen 
retary of Commerce and Labor under Roosevelt; an 
bassador to Turkey under Taft. 
HORNY HANDS AND HAMPERED ELBOWS, by Whiting 

Scribner's. 285 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of the Survey. 

‘Nothing is more certain than that the founda- 
tions of our modern House of Industry and Life 
rest finally upon the brawn and the brain and 
the heart of our unskilled common laborer. ..: . 
We must somehow contrive to get a better under- 
standing of the thoughts and feelings of the great 
mass of our humblest workers.’ 

Wherefore Whiting Williams—first in America, 
then in England, and in 1921 in France—joined 
the ranks of day laborers in order to read the 
mind of the mass of workingmen who make up 
the common denominator of industry. In this 
third book of his experiences, Horny Hands and 
Hampered Elbows, he has written up his observa- 
tions among the workers in the principal industries of F 
and in the record shed much light on the present- day 
problems of western Europe. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, by Jo. 


Cohen. Post Magazine, London. 232 pp. Price $2.00 ‘postpaid 
SuRVEY. 


With compensation laws in force in most of our state 
real legislative battle is just about beginning and wi 
doubt, continue many years; for, it is only after much 
experience of this measure of social provision than we 
had that the outlines of a really perfect scheme appear. 
why be satisfied with less? The British compensatior 
the working of which is described in this book, was e 
in 1906. The criticism of it which has led to several pre 
of amendment seems to be on administrative lines rathe 
because it is felt that the law does not give service, do 
help to reduce accidents, or is too costly. Mr. Cohen’s ¢ 
presentation of the relevant facts will be useful; no othe 
ilar, simple yet critical textbook is available. 
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HANDBOOK 
- ON RACIAL AND 
> NATIONALITY BACKGROUNDS by Minnie M. Newman. 


| In Six Sections: each 50 cents. 


4 Each section is in three parts giving references to background topics, self expression and 
programs. 
: Geography, history, social customs and tendencies, religion, education, literature, foods, dances, 
i and the position of women, are some of the topics which Miss Newman has covered with 
‘| scholarly research. 
Section I. Peoples of the Near East Section III. Slavic Peoples 
Section II. Southern and Central Europeans Section IV. Peoples of the Far East 
Section V. Spanish-speaking Peoples, French Canadians 
Section VI. Peoples of Scandinavia and the Baltic States 


FOLK SONGS 
OF MANY PEOPLES compiled by Florence H. Botsford. In Two Volumes. 


VOLUME I. Contains 145 folksongs of the Baltic, Balkan and Slavic peoples. $2.75 
| VOLUME II. Contains 224 songs of the peoples of the Near East and Far East, the 
{ Americas and Southern and Western Europe, ten of the best known and most beautiful Negro 
| folk songs and a section of Jewish songs. In paper, $3.50; in cloth, $4.00 
| 
| THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York City 


; 
i 


M Iss WILLIE LYONS, a simple 
‘southern girl, steers an elevator up 
jand down in a Washington hotel for 
$35 a month and two meals a day. She 
‘was perfectly happy about it until 
someone picked on her as a test case 
for the minimum wage law and put 
her, all blushes, on the front page- of 
the newspapers. Miss Willie is get- 
ting into the May rsth Survey in a 
“symposium on the way out. Invita- 
tions to discuss how in the world we 
can protect women workers without 
wrecking the Constitution have been 
issued to the governors ot sixteen 
states, lawyers, business men, labor 
leaders and the pro-and-con feminists. 


THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York City. 
I am willing to sacrifice all my womenfolk to the 
Constitution, but I want to know how others feel about 
it. Put me down for a subscription and send me 


a bill for 8 Year, $5.00 
six months, $2.50 


Kel A IN «Med Vout st 


SOCIAL WORK IN 
HOSPITALS © 


A CONTRIBUTION TO 
PROGRESSIVE MEDICINE 


By 
IDA M. CANNON, R.N. 


CHIEF OF SoctaL SERVICE 
MassaAcHUSETTS GENERAL HospiTay 


A New and Revised Edition 
of this standard book, 
much of it rewritten 


Price $1.50 net 


Copies on sale at National 
Conference at Washington 


Or sent by mail, address 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 

130 EAST 22d STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BU on J eRe ee 
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THE A constructive, dynamic,  far- 


reaching plan for economic world 


NEXT federation that will eliminate war 


and enlarge the possibilities of human 


STEP wellbeing by 
SCOTT NEARING 


Just published at $1.00 in cloth and $.50 in paper 
postpaid. 
(Five cloth copies four dollars. Paper copies at half) 


NELLIE SEEDS NEARING 
Publisher 


Ridgewood, N. J. 


A series of portrait-sketches as entertaining as stories 


MIRRORS of MOSCOW 


By LOUISE BRYANT 


With Portrait Illustrations and Colored Wrapper 
by CESARE 
N. ¥. Commercial: “Miss Bryant’s touch is not a little Gil- 
bertian. She has accomplished the seemingly impossible, a book 
about Russia full of sound information, completely without bias 
and thoroughly amusing.” 
N. Y. Times: “Curiously satisfactory.” 


Brooklyn Eagle: “So keen are these portraits that one feels, 
somehow, truth.” 
Philadelphia Record: ‘‘Crisp and attractive.” 


Handsome 8vo., $2.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., New York 


liens the bell in the little red school- 
house. Up to forty years ago the 

home folks ran their own schools and 

were proud of them. Then everybody 

everywhere went in for centralization 

and jobbed out learning to experts at 

the state capital. The home folks just 

naturally lost interest and the schools 

lost out. Now there is a swing back— ’ 
a new coat of paint for the little red 

schoolhouse. Edward A. Fitzpatrick 

will tell of it in The Survey of Septem- 

ber r. A special issue in which Dr. 

Joseph K. Hart will conduct a Cook’s 

tour of schools and near-schools. 


THESSURVEY 20) Lae. 
112 East 19 Street, New York City. 

I can read and write and would like to figure out 
what's wrong with the schools. Put me down for The 
Survey and send me a bill for OD© Year $5.00 

six months $2.50 


and send me a free copy of the reprint of Dr, Harts 
“Unprintable Textbook.” 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL PENSION SYSTE) 
cies Conant, Jr. Macmillan Co. 262 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid 
URVEY. 


Quite a number of large employers and employers’ grou 
recent years have had made for them elaborate investiga 
of the merits and demerits of different pension schemes. 
present book had its origin in such an inquiry. But while 
or two previous reports that have come to our know 
were all cluttered up with financial details, Mr. Conan 
summarized the information concerning the systems in pi 
tice in various American concerns and put it into an appen 
leaving his text free for a comprehensive review of the t 
problems involved. It is a thoughtful study, and the € 
clusions drawn are stated courageously. We cannot 
adequately state what they are but recommend this boe 
all interested as a real contribution. 
LOWELL—AN INDUSTRIAL DREAM COME TRUE, by dH. C, j 


erve. National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, 1 
Illustrated. Price $1.50 postpaid of the SuRvEy. 


The author is secretary of the industrial organization y 
is publishing this volume. It is not quite clear which 'pz 
icular dream it is that has come true in the cotton mills 
Lowell. Francis Cabot Lowell, the founder, “had not ft 
to observe the low character and unhappy condition of ope 
ives in the European mills. He determined that these 
ditions should not prevail in America.” It is true that I 
conditions such as prevailed in England around 1812 n 
found an entry in Massachusetts; but it is equally true 
in one hundred years the city had 131 strikes—120 of th 
since 1890—and nearly all of them from discontent 
conditions of work. However, it is an exceedingly intere 
story that is told in this little book, a story that throws _ 
on the whole tone of the industrial struggle as it has devel 
in New England. 


THE KANSAS COURT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, by John 


Bowers. National Social Science Series. A. C. McClurg & Co., 


cago. 133 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of the Survey. ' 


KANSAS COURT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, compiled by 
E. Johnsen. The Reference Shelf. H. W. Wilson Co. 71 pp. F 
Price 75c postpaid of the Survey. 


Professor Bowers, of the State Teachers’ Normal Colleg 
Pittsburg, Kansas, wholeheartedly defends the court, st 
that he is personally acquainted with the main controve 
and personalities involved. It is the first time that this se 
edited by President Frank L. McVey, has brought o 
distinctly partisan a study; but the author’s intimate kn 
edge of the facts is a sufficient explanation of this. As 
the conclusions—well, the events have outrun them in a 
rather unfortunate for the author! Miss Johnsen has n 
a competent compilation along the usual lines of the 
publications, with briefs for and against, a very full bil 
graphy, and reprints of outstanding articles on both 
What a lot of ink there has been spilled in this battle! 
MAN AND CULTURE, by Clark Wissler. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of the Survey. 
This is the third volume in a social science series which 
judge from the announcements, promiises to become exc 
ingly important and valuable. Dr. Wissler is the man 
as curator-in-chief of the anthropological division in the / 
ican Museum of Natural History, has made the Ame 
Indian a living reality for tens, perhaps hundreds of thous 
who will never meet him in the flesh. “The present vol 
summarizes in a most interesting fashion the problems 
contemporary anthropology which pop up in every discus 
on immigration and race relations. It is a systematic pre 
tation of the history of our social heritage. . 
THE STATE. Its History and Development Viewed Sociologicall 


Franz Oppenhemmer. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 302 pp. Price $2.00 
paid of the Survey. 


In this second American edition the author replies to s 
of the discussion the book aroused when first publishes 
1914. It is an attempt to interpret the state sociologi 
and brings out the essential oneness of the underlying th 
of the state through its metamorphosis from primitive be 
nings when hords of huntsmen and warriors first se 
down to exploit the peasantry of weaker races to the 
stitutional state of today. 

OUR VANISHING FORESTS, by Arthur Newton Pack. Macmillan 

189 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of the Survey. 
Mr. Pack uses the homely contrast between the spare cont 
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+) safety-match from Norway and the gross object that 
for a match in this country to point the moral that 
\shing forest supplies must be used thriftily. But he 
further in a constructive direction by urging the sys- 
ic cropping of farm wood-lots and the widespread estab- 
‘nt of municipal forests. Unfortunately the book is 
\r brilliant enough to command a large popular circula- 
/\or decisive enough on questions of technique and public 
| to serve the purpose of students and civic leaders. 

LAND OF HEALTH, by Grace T. Hallock and C.-E. A. Winslow, 
|. Merrill. 208 pp. Illustrated. Price 72c postpaid of the Survey. 


1ILD’S BOOK OF THE TEETH, by Harrison Wader Ferguson, 
\S. World Book Co. 63 pp. Illustrated. Price 44c postpaid of the 


NEIGHBORS, by Mary S. Haviland. Lippincott. 366 pp. Illus- 
sd. Price $1.00 postpaid of the Survey. 
the middle-aged the avoidance of disease is a compelling 
” says C.-E. A. Winslow in his preface to The Land of 
th. “For the youth community service may be emphasized. 
younger children these things have no appeal. The 
of Health attempts a different note. These stories have 
\ltimate motive of vigorous, buoyant health as a condition 
\ppiness; and happiness is, and ought to be, the objective 
ildhood.” Thus hygiene escapes from the dreary precincts 
‘¢ old mechanical physiology books and, guided by child 
ologists and health experts, becomes a road to a positive 
glowing goal which every child wants. With much the 
| philosophy Harrison Wader Ferguson, a dentist himself, 
libes in words and sketches The Grinder Brigade, phy 
worthy of respect, and how respect should be accorded. 
1 Neighbors, by Mary S. Haviland, takes up in simple 
concrete form the principles of vocational and community 
ne which confront boys and girls who are pouring out 
‘e schools in their early teens to take their places in fac- 
s and offices, farms and homes. 

PRACTICE OF ea ar PLAY, by Wilbur P. Bowen, M.S., 


'Elmer D. Mitchell, A.M. . S. Barnes & Co. 218 pe. Price $2. 00 
tpaid of the Survey. 


book of detailed instructions for all sorts of “play activ- 
” from bean bag to golf, offers valuable help for directors 
laygrounds, recreational centers, clubs, etc. Besides clas- 
ig and explaining several hundred games it gives an ex- 
at bibliography and an appendix setting forth in full the 
; and regulations of the Detroit Department of Recreation. 
BE TO MAKE READY, Three Plays for Young People, by Louise 


res Garnett. George H. Doran Co. 194 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of 
Survey. 


(MINUTES BY THE CLOCK, and Three Other Children’s Plays for 
‘door and Indoor Production, by Alice C. D. Riley. George H. Doran 
216 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of the Survey. 


Drama League of America is setting out to publish a 
s of plays to be acted by children. The outlook is good 
ibsequent plays are to be as brisk, clear-cut, and com- 
tively free from foolishness as the ones in these initial 
mes. j 

< SONGS OF MANY PEOPLES, compiled and edited by Florence 


dson Botsford. Vol. II, Woman's Press, New York. 484 pp. Price 
50 postpaid of the Survey. 


second volume of this very interesting and complete an- 
zy contains songs from almost a score of European coun- 
, from Japan and China and the rest of Asia, Jewish 
s from many countries, and an American collection, 
an, Creole, cowboy, Negro, Hawaiian, and Canadian 
ich. The words have been translated by a number of 
ish poets into English verse that is always intelligent and 
often poetic. The whole collection is unusual among 
ologies in being both scholarly and popularly usable. 
‘T'S WRONG WITH OUR GIRLS? by Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
le. F. Stokes & Co. 159 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of the Survey. 
mon-sense reflections on the much discussed flapper, whom 
. Hale finds over-sophisticated and frivolous. The reforms 
offers are “respectfully inscribed to’mothers of American 
by one of their number.” 
WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY, by Caroline Miles Hill, 
D. Macmillan Co. 836 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of the Survey. 
inthology of several hundred poems ranging from Milton’s 
das to Ella Wheeler Wilcox’ Unanswered Prayers. It is 
ne in which the reader must do his own digging, but the 
is there. 


Pageantry and Drama 


600 Lexington Avenue 


Professionally directed summer course for 
community and social workers, dramatic 
teachers and little theater producers. 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATER 
and Threshold Playhouse 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Clare Tree Major Walter Hampden 
George Arliss Wm. Lyon Phelps 
Stuart Walker Robert Edmond Jones 


Direction and stage crafts taught by assisting in the 
productions of The Threshold, a professional theater 
playing eight times a week ibcoughout the year. 

Six weeks—July 2 to August 11. Registration limited. 


Write for catalog C today. 


CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
571 Lexington Ave., New York 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
for all occasions 


and suggestions for producing 
may be obtained from 
The Council on Pageantry and the Drama 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
New York City 


The Technique of Pageantry 


By Linwood Taft, Ph.D. 


8vo. Frontispiece. Price $2.00 


Gives detailed instructions. A prime necessity for the 
preparation of a Pageant. 


Send for our new catalogue 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
7 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


309 Homer Building 


To obtain progressive legislation for physical education. Estab- 


Washington, D. C. 


lished at the request of a committee created by the United States 
Bureau of Education; 35 national organizations cooperating. 
Maintained by the Playground and Recreation Association of 


America. 


Tu most dramatic event in May will be staged 
at Washington when the social workers of the 
country put on their review of a half century of 
work in eliminating poverty, preventing disease, 
understanding crime, overcoming ignorance. It’s a 
marvelous achievement. Pretty Saeaely a whole 
issue of The Survey will be given up to presenting 
the leading parts. Watch for it. 
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Adventures in Social Welfare 


Thoughts and 


Reminiscences of Things, 


Folks During Forty Years of Social Work 
By Alexander Johnson 


The story of beginnings is always interesting 
when what follows amounts to anything. 


ADVENTURES tells of some small _begin- 


nings of several things which grew  big:— 


The author’s experience in social work, during his forty 
years of active life as a professional social worker, has 
been more varied than that of almost any other man. He 
is called the dean of social workers in the United States 
and hundreds of them from Maine to Oregon and from 
Dakota to Florida affectionately call him “Uncle Alec.” 


The volume tells of the author’s adventures in various 
fields. It is written in a frank human way. It tells of 
mistakes, shortcomings and failures as frankly as of 
successes. It will be particularly valuable to students 
of applied sociology and several teachers are already 
planning to use it as collateral reading in their courses; 
but it is interesting reading for anybody. 


Published by the author at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 455 pp. 
price net $3.25 postpaid. Special terms to libraries and 
to groups of social workers who order in quantity. 
Address ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Lake Avenue, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Now ready. 


Where Is The -Aoney 
Coming Krom? 


WO reprints from articles in THe Survey 

which answer practical questions on how to 
organize and conduct federations of social agencies, 
where and why federations have succeeded. 


Financial Federations 
By Witriam J. Norton 


Director the Detroit Community Union 


Fundamentals of Federation 
How Shall They Be Organized? 
What Agencies Shall Be Admitted? 
What About National Agencies? 
Shall They Raise Capital Funds? 


Price 25 cents; 6 copies $1; 25 copies $3, postpaid 


Welfare Federations 
By Epwarp T. DEvInE 


Contributing Editor Tue Survey 


How Not To Do It: Philadelphia 
The Mid-West Spirit: Louisville 
Where It Works: Cleveland and Detroit 
The National Agencies: General Considerations 


Price 50 cents; 3 copies $1; 25 copies $O, postpaid 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19 Street, New York 
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GARDENING UNDER GLASS, by F. F. Rockwell. Doubleday, 


ROOSEVELT AS THE POETS SAW HIM, edited by Charles | 
Towne. Scribner’s Sons. 234 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of the 


This anthology of “tributes from the singers of Ame 
England to Theodore Roosevelt” is but another proof | 
singular hold of that extraordinary personality on the 
tions and the imagination of men. And the interesting ¢) 
about it is not the fineness’ of the work of the recogni 
leaders of poet-craft but the beautiful things done in 
velt’s memory by those who are unknown to the wor 
letters. The volume is a worthy memorial, 
HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE, edited by H. Augustine 
Century Co. 459 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of the Survey. : 
An excellent hymnal, arranged by subject. 
ROCK-FLOWER, by Jeanne Robert Foster. Boni & Liveright. 
Price $1.75 postpaid of the SurvrEy. 
Slight verses that suggest New England woods in spring, 


& Co. \297 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of the Survey. 


HOUSE PLANTS, by Parker T. Barnes. Doubleday, Page & C 
pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of the Survey. [ 


PLANNING YOUR GARDEN, by W. S. Rogers. Doubleday, 
Co. 301 pp. Price $1.75 “postpaid of the SuRvEy. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, by Adolph Kruhm. Doubleday, 
Co. 231 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of the Survey. 


These four books give authoritative practical informatio 
meet many of the problems that perplex the average garé 
Gardening Under Glass is particularly rich in new ide 
the amateur who likes to make things grow. 
HAVE YOU AN EDUCATED HEART? by Gelett Burgess. Boni & 
right. 58 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of the Survey. q 
Gelett Burgess says: “The half-giver is one who ‘weari 
well-doing,’ stops part way on the road to kindness, wit 
goal plainly in sight. If you want to have the Educa} 
Heart you must dot all the i’s and cross the t’s. Other 
your gift is apt to be as the grapefruit without the sug} 
An earlier American moralist remarked that “The gift w} 
out the giver is bare.” If Burgess has not improved much} 
Lowell’s thesis, he has at least particularized it with refere} 
to present-day opportunities for giving—not excluding the { 
ing by which philanthropic and welfare work is mainte 
Most of us need the educated heart. 
YOUR HIDDEN POWERS, by James Oppenheim. Alfred A. Knopf 
pp. Price $2.00 postpaid “of the SuRVEY. } 
Are you an introvert? Do you know how to acquire a- 
orientation? In Your Hidden Powers, James Oppenheim 
fines these and numerous other terms of psycho-analysis 
gives a sound, understandable explanation of its theories 
methods. His book will be of much value to the layman } 
is confused by the jargon of psycho-analysis without kno’ 
its fundamentals. Mr. Oppenheim, novelist, poet, editor, wa 
several years a practising psycho-analyst; his explanations 
pointed by many concrete applications and fired by his e 
belief that ‘‘as the nineteenth century revolutionized lif 
a material way, so the twentieth, through analytic psycho! 
will undoubtedly revolutionize life in a spiritual way.” 
STORIES, DREAMS AND ALLEGORIES, by Olive Schreiner. F. 
& Co. 153 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of the Survey. 
Because Olive Schreiner was a grave and beautiful spirit, 
who remember her—whether for the challenge of Woman 
Labor, or ‘the strange charm of Dreams, or the Story 0: 
African Farm—will welcome the Stories, Dreams and 
gories which her husband has gathered together, and v 
carry unmistakably the impress of that gravity and beauty 
THE OPTIMIST, by E. M. Delafield: Macmillan Co. 297 pp. 
$2.00 postpaid of the Survey. 
Few sermons are as provocative of real thought as this 
which shows Christian resignation ‘perverted to weakness 
hypocrisy. Miss Delafield’s writing suggests the delicate d 
ing and acid-bitten clarity of an etching. 
POOR PINNEY, by Mariam Chapman. Boni & Liveright. 303 pp. 
$2.00 postpaid of the Survey. 
The story of a Babbitt who didn’t succeed. It draws an € 
lent picture of the deadening effect of commonplace inc 
petence. 
OUR LITTLE GIRL, by Robert A. Simon. 
Price $2. 00 postpaid of the Survey. 
“It isn’t art that keeps the hat business going; it’s salesm 
ship,” says the hat king at the family council in which Dorot 
future as a singer is being discussed, and he concludes that 


Boni & Liveright. 32: 


———EE 


Witt is eS 


ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 


NAPOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal, 
‘The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought overa century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History «. World| 


Including a full authentic account of the World War «. 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 


Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay Nees 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire one 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. £> 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 


only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 
give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 
beautiful style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 
nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission or 
book dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 


long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 

through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account cf the World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 
RDPATH is endorsed by Presidents of the 


United States, practically all university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don't you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? “They are free. 


RIDPATH 
HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Cincinnati, O. 


Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’s History of the 
World, containing photogra- 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 
RIDPATH Sees the great historical events 


as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; tosail the south- 
ern seas with Drake; tocircumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CINCINNATI, 0. gee 


vures of The Surrender at Sedan, 
Napoleon, and other great char- 
acters in history. Also write me full 
particulars of your special offer to 
Survey Graphic teaders. 
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New 


Yale University 

Harvard University 

Princeton University 
Columbia University 

Johns Hopkins University 
University of Illinois 
University of Virginia 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of Pennsylvania 
Stanford University 

Mass. Inst. of Technology 
Vassar College 

U. S. Naval War College 
Virginia Military Institute 
Cornell University 

New York University 

McGill University 

Catholic University of America 
University of Vermont 
University of Wisconsin 
Syracuse University 

Trinity College 

Washington & Lee University 
Rutgers College 

N. Y. State Teachers’ College 
Smith College 

Tufts College 

Williams College 

Wellesley College 

Dartmouth College 
University of Texas 

U. S. Military Academy 
Hunter College 

Randolph Macon College 
Georgia School of Technology 
Pennsylvania State College 
Boston Public Library 


Among the many educational institutions and 
libraries using the AMERICANA are— 


Tulane University 

Radcliffe University 
University of California 
Georgetown University 
West Virginia University 
Lehigh University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Missouri 
University of Maine 

Purdue University 
University of Washington 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Colgate University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Vanderbilt University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Rochester 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 
New York Public Library 
New York State Library 
California State Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Massachusetts State Library 
Springfield Public Library 
Detroit Public Library 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Rochester Public Library 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Pennsylvania State Library 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Providence Public Library 
Vermont State Library 
Spokane Public Library 
West Virginia State Library 
Milwaukee Public Library 
Tulsa Public Library 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


Authoritative 


ey yey yy Cay ey ey Cy ee ee ey ey ee 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 
27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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Up-to-date 


Please send me free of charge descriptive literature of the AMERICANA. 


same is true of singing. Whereupon the family enters ) 
heartedly into the selling campaign to “put Dorothy acr 
a prima donna. ‘There is some satire in the Sinclair 
reportorial manner, but the book fails in significance f 
the author penetrates beneath the superficialities only ; 
farther than the dull folk he writes about. 


DEMIAN, by Hermann Hesse. Boni & Liveright. 215 pp. Prig 
postpaid of the Survey. 


An excursion into the half-lights of adolescence and 
the country between dreaming and waking. ‘The story 
portant as an example of the present-day trend toward 1 
ism, and is told with a pleasing symplicity, that is occas 
marred by bookishness of expression. 


NACHA REGULES, by Manuel Galvez. E. P. Dutton Co. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of the Survey. 


This prize novel from Argentina is the story of a single-I 
fight against prostitution and poverty in Buenos Aires; 
very faint echoes of Dostoievsky, Spanish style. To ani 
ican reader it seems very slightly above the level of or 
propagandist fiction. if 


THE FLOWER IN DRAMA, by Stark Young. Scribner's Sons. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of the SURVEY. 


A miscellany of critical studies, making interesting 
current plays as illustrative material. Mr. Young has 
sensitive perceptions and a fine intellectual grasp. 


HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL UOTATIO 
Kate Louise Roberts. Funk & Wagnalls. 1374 pp. rice $8.50 | 
of the SuRvEY. ; : 

There are many uses for so comprehensive and ord 

collection of quotations as this, now revised and enlar 

include 21,000 literary gems “which have outstanding 
force, beauty, and usability to recommend them.” It 
telligently indexed. 


A BIBLE PRIMER FOR FOREIGNERS, by Frances B. Loveless, 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 104 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of the 


BIBLE STORIES FOR FOREIGNERS, by Frances B. Loveless. 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 84 pp. Price $ .75 postpaid of the | 


The A. B. C.’s of Bible study, rather naive in their assut 
that the Old and New Testaments were made in Amer 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRE 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of the Survey, published semi-monthly at N 
N. Y., for April 1, 1923. 

State of New York, 

County of New York, { S* 
Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and 

aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur Kellogg, who, having been dul} 

according to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager 

SuRvEY, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and § 

true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily pag 

circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 

443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managin 

and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 

Street, New York City; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Streéi 

York City; Managing Editors, Bruno Lasker, Geddes Smith, 112 

Street, New York City; Business Manager, Arthur Kellogg, 112 1 

Street, New York City. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individu 

ers, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and add 


York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mo 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of th 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only | 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fi 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such tr 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statemé 
bracing, affiant’s full knowledge and belief, as to the circumstané 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and sé 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affi 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporat 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 7 


than as so stated by him. 
[Signed] ARTHUR KELLOG 
Business M 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of April, 1923. 
[Seal] MARTHA HOH 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New 
New York County Clerk’s No, 150; 
York County Register’s No. 22056. 
Commission Expires May 4, 1924. 
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_ THE FAMILY 


| a magazine for social case workers 
“Nationa, ConFERENCE NUMBER—JULY 1923, 


Monthly—20 cents a copy—$1.50 a year 
HE FAMILY, 130 East 22d St., New York, N.Y. 


What Dependent Children Need” 


pod for staff or class-room study. Various topics dis- 

ssed by thirteen practical children’s workers, and edited 

/C. V. Williams, Supt. Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 

iciety, Chicago. 

*ublished by the Child Welfare League of America, 
130 E, 22d Street, New York City. 


Single Copies . 50c each 
5 or more 40c each 
25 or more 35c each 


NEW POSTER SERIES 
Public Health Nursing Exhibit” 


The various phases of this profession are shown on 


10 illustrated cards 


nd the relation of the N. O. P. H. N. on 2 additional 
ards. Each poster measures 9x12 inches; attractive 
hotograph reproductions in sepia, text in blue ink. 


85c. a set 
~ublished by National Organization for Public Health 


Nursing 


370 Seventh Avenue New York City 


Vows than one hundred books, new and 
standard, will’ be ready for you to thumb over at 
the Survey Book Sratu during the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at Washington, D. C., May 
16-23. For a partial list, see pages 202-203 of this 
issue of The Survey. Here’s the chance to keep up 
to date on your subject, keep your intellectual fences 
in repair. Reading maketh a full man—and a fast 
worker. Now is the time to stock up. Come to 
The Survey Book Stall at Conference Headquar- 
ters alongside the Information Desk, Conference 
Post Office, Ticket Validation, Sightseeing Trips 
and Kindred Groups of Social Workers. The 
Kindred Groups have been called the “spare parts” 
of the Conference. No parts are more interesting, 
if you are looking for personal interviews. Make 
your appointments there. Meet your friends, buy 
your books at the Survey Book STALL. 


‘Pamphlets and “Periodicals 


Hampton Institute 


Illustrated, timely, brief publications for teachers—ro cts. 
each, $x per dozen, $6 per hundred—sent promptly by 
Publication Office, Hampton Institute, Va., on receipt of 
price: 


“Rural-School Lunches’; ‘Games for Elementary Grades’’; 


“School Gardening’; ‘Story of Cotton’; “Booker Washington’s 
Birthday”; “How to Make Friends with the Birds’; ‘Home 
Decoration”; “How to Teach Canning’’; ‘American Authors’ Birth- 
days.” 


CHARACTER TRAINING IN CHILDHOOD Postpaid, $2.15 


Series of Books on Health Habits 


(Copiously Illustrated) 


The Most Wonderful House in the World (Personal Hygiene) 
Postpaid, $1.00 
The Play-House (Home Hygiene)................ Postpaid, $1.00 


Good Neighbors (Pre-Vocational and Community Hygiene) 
Postpaid, $1.50 


May be obtained from 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL 
SOCIAL ACTION DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Social Reconstruction, by John A. Ryan, D.D., 


LLANE tc oa ees Ws SLE Price, $2.50 
The State and the Church, by John A. Ryan, D.D., 
and Moorehouse F. Millar, S.J. ..... Price, $2.25 
The Social Mission of Charity, by William J. Kerby, 
Phi Dae Sees AL Naren ean eT ee Pa Price, $2.25 
The Church and Labor, by John A. Ryan, D.D., and 
Josepuwbitisclem os sab Ds! oes Price, $3.00 


The Macmillan Company 
New York, N. Y. 


The Revolutionary Act 


An indictment of romanticism in the Socialist movement 
by Karl Marx’s co-worker, Frederick Engels. Exposes the 
inadequacy and absurdity of violent insurrections, barri- 
cade fights, underground organizations, etc., etc. 


Price 15 cents. 


New York Labor News Company, 45 Rose St., New York 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 


A monthly magazine for all those interested in public 
health nursing in its relation to the life of the com- 
munity. 


Sent to all members. Non-members may subscribe at 
$3.00 a year. Single copies at 25 cents each. 


Official publication of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SuRvEY. It helps us, it identifies you) 


WHAT SHALL SOCIAL WORKERS REA 


An Ambitious Attempt to Compile a List of Six Books 
ELECTING the six most important books for social 


workers is like deciding on the six most important 


teeth in a buzz-saw. 


The Survey started out naively 
composite list of the six books which every social worker 
should have as a nucleus of his library. 
ognized leaders in social work and asked each to name the 
half dozen most essential books in his field—these selections 
to be consolidated into one list of six books. 

It was then that we discovered that we were mixed up 
Of those who replied to our ques- 
tionnaire, no two had the same opinion of the essential 
Seventeen people chose 135 books. 


with the buzz-saw. 


books. 


BOOKS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Robert W. Kelso, Executive Secretary, 

Boston Council of Social Agencies; Former 

President, National Conference of Social 
Work: 


Modern Democracies.—Bryce. (2 vols.) 
$10.50. This is not a satisfactory book. 
It smatters a great deal. It is tremend- 
ous in quantity and not equally valuable 
in quality. Nevertheless it is a remark- 
able analysis in the theory of govern- 
ment; and the theory of government 
might be styled the “blind side” of 
present-day social work. 

Poverty and Dependency.—Gillin. $4.00. 
This book is not truly an analysis of 
its subject. It is an epitome of facts; 
a great storehouse of information, ex- 
ceedingly valuable to the student. That 
it falls short of greatness does not 
detract from its value for this purpose. 

Adolescence.—Hall. (2 vols.) $10.00. 
This book represents a field which every 
student of human nature should study 
carefully and ponder at length. 

The Individual Delinquent.—Healy. $5.00. 
In the dominant field of child care 
—the hopeful end of social service— 
nothing better has been written regard- 
ing character and its unfoldings than 
this book by Healy. 

Social Diagnosis—Richmond. $2.00. Miss 
Richmond’s philosophy is basic in the 
field of relief. I know of nothing better 
as a thought-inspiring work. 

American Charities. — (Last edition.) 
Warner. $2.50. This book represents 
a very valuable birdseye view which 
cannot be neglected in foundation build- 
ing for any social service library. 

Elmer Scott, Executive Secretary, Civic 

Federation of Dallas: 


When it comes to choosing sir—that’s hard. I 
name seven in the order I would have them 
read. 


Mind 

Human 
$2.25. 

Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order.— 
Brooks. $2.75. 

Poverty and Dependency.—Gillin. $4.00. 

Social Diagnosis—Richmond. $2.00. 

Social Work—Devine. $2.00. 

Lavman’s Handbook of Medicine.—Cabot. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, Editor of the 

Social Practice Department of the SURVEY: 

Mind in the Making.—Robinson. $2.<0. 

Human Nature and Conduct.—Dewey. 
$2.25. 


in the Making—Robinson. $2.50. 
Nature and Conduct—Dewey 


_ Food, Health and Growth.—Holt. 


below the 
to compile a 


We wrote to rec- 


So varied were 


Human Nature and the Social Order.— 


- Cooley. $1.50. 

Our Social Heritage—Wallas. $3.00. 
The New State——Follett. $3.50. 
Income in the United States.—National 


Bureau of Economic Research. Vol. 1, 
$1.50; vol. 2, $5.00. 


BOOKS FOR HEALTH WORKERS 


Miss Lillian D. Wald, Head Resident, 

Henry Street Settlement, New York City: 

Preventive Medicine and Hygiene.—Ro- 
senau- $10.00. 

Home and Community Hygiene.—Broad- 
hurst. $2.00. 

Principles of Sanitary Science and Public 
Health.—Sedgwick. $3.25. 

Health and Social Progress.—Binder. 
$3.00. 

Social Diagnosis—Richmond. $2.00. 

Public Relief of Sickness—Morgan, $1.50. 

A Half Century of Public Health.—Ravenel. 
Paper, $3.75; cloth, $5.25. 

Food, Health and Growth.—Holt. $1.50 

Infancy and Childhood.—Ramsey. $1.50. 

Getting Ready to be a Mother.—Van 
Blarcom. $1.50. 

Personal Hygiene 
$2.50. 

Foods of the Foreign-born in Relation to 
Health—Wood. $1.25. 


Applied. — Williams. 


The Vitamins—Sherman & Smith. $4.00. 
Feeding the Family.—Rose. $2.10. 
A Mind That Found Itself—Beers. $1.50. 


Principles of Mental Hygiene-—White. $2.00. 

Parents and Sex Education—Gruenberg. 

Women’s Foundation for Health Positive 
Health Series. 

Directory of Social Agencies. 


Haven Emerson, M.D,. Professor of 
Public Health Administration, Columbia 


University; Editor, Health Department, 
the SURVEY: 
The Kingdom of Evils.—Southard and 


Jarrett. $5.50. 

The Shibboleth of Tuberculosis.—Patter- 
son. (Foreign.) 

The Sources and Modes of Infection.— 
Chapin. $3.50. 

$1.50. 

The Health Officer—Overton and Denno. 
$4.50. 

The Nation’s Health—Sir Malcolm Mor- 
ris. $1.50. 


William R. P. Emerson, M.D,. Pres- 


ident, Nutrition Clinics for Delicate 
Children: 
Nutrition and Growth in Children— 


Emerson. $2.50. The reason for selecting 
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the choices that we abandoned the super-six plan ant 
individual lists received, with the com 
which accompanied them. 
At least the evidence gives us this comfort: that 
workers have a greater opportunity than ever 
repair their intellectual fences by reading. That the 
indeed doing the necessary repair work is shown 1} 
unprecedented amount of business which passed th 
the Survey Book Department this year. 
1922, we have filled orders for 3,107 books. 
a good statistician you can readily figure out how 
fraction of one book each social worker has read. 
How many of the books below have you read? 


this is because it is made up from mz 
from original sources obtained in the 
clinical study of children and beca 
presents a concrete plan and p 

whose usefulness has been demonst 

The Newer Knowledge of Nutrit 
McCollum. $3.80. The only co 
hensive and scientific study of 
available. 

Diseases of Children—Ruhrah. $2.5 
brief statement of most of the d 
of children in a form serviceable 
health worker—it is a handy refe 
book. 

Social Diagnosis.—Richmond. $2-00. 
introduction to the social aspe 
health work and a guide in the 
portant personal relations of clas 
home work. 

How to Live—Fisher & Fisk. $1.50 
manual presenting concrete health 
for use not only with the persons ri 
ed by the health worker but alsi 
keeping herself up to normal stand 

Mind in the Making.—Robinson. 
An aid to the health worker in 
ing to challenge proposed and acce 
ideas which are based upon insuf 
evidence. 


James A. Tobey, National 


Council: 

I should recommend that you call them, 

“Health workers” but sanitarians, as 
I think, is the better term. 


Preventive Medicine and Hygien 


senau. $10.00. 
Principles of Sanitary Science and 
Health—Sedgwick. $3.25. 


Public Health and Hygiene—Park. $x 

Report of the Committee on Munic 
Health Department Practice. Am 
Public Health Association—Publi: 
by the U. S. Public Health Ser 
(Direct.) 

(If a non-M.D.) A Layman’s Handi 
of Medicine—Cabot. $3.00. 

(If an M.D.) The New Public Healt 
Hill. $1.50. 

Epidemiology and Public Health.—V: 
han. (3 vols.) $27.00. 

he Health Officer—Overton & De 
4-50. 

Community Health Problem—Burnh 
$5.50. 

Philip P. Jacobs. Ph.D., Publ. 

Director, National Tuberculosis Asso 

tion: 

I have tried to clock tide books that ta 

comprehensive view of the health field and 


specialize on certain points in which the h 
worker should be interested. 


Public Health and Hygiene—Park. $x 


ary Tuberculosis.—Otis. $3.50. 
Training in Schools——Dansdill. 


Health Nursing—Gardner. $2.50. 
d That Found Itself—Beers. $1.50. 
ex Factor in Human Life.—Gallo- 
| $1.25. 

5 FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
t V. Spencer, Executive Secretary, 
ssachusetts Tuberculosis League: 
uberculosis Nurse.—La Motte. $2.00. 
Health Nursing—Gardner. $2.50 
ial Nursing.—Wright. $1.50. 

ion for Public Health Nurses.— 


$1.35. 

zation of Public Health Nursing.— 
nard. $1.50. 

on and Growth in Children.— 
tson. $2.50. 


ie of the School Child.—Terman. 
) Work in the Schools—Hoag & 
nan. $2.25. 

‘ealthy Child from Two to Seven.— 
Carthy. $1.50. 

S FOR CHILDREN’S WORKERS 


Carstens, Director, Child Welfare 
League of America: 

Mind in the Making.—Robinson. 
de 

1 Nature and Conduct.—Dewey. 
Is Social Case Work?—Richmond. 
d, 
amily.—Bosanquet. $2.25. 

ty and Environment. — Conklin. 
d, 
sychology of Insanity—Hart. $1.00. 


es F. Powlison, General Sec. 

National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion: 

logy.—James. $1.60. 

in the Making.—Robinson. 

n Education.—Lee. $1.50. 

lew Psychology and the Teacher.— 

er. $1.60. 

cence.—Hall. (2 vols.) $10.00. 

1e of the School Child—Terman. 

pe 

rr W. Towne, Formerly Superinten- 

dent, Brooklyn S. P. C. C.: 


lude one government publication. This 
t be in accord with your intentions, but 
ort mentioned is exceptionally valuable 
rary and reference purposes because ot 
prehensiveness and bibliographies, etc. 
Welfare.—Published jointly by the 
‘ral Board of Vocational Re-Educa- 
and the United States Children’s 
sau. (Direct.) 

Welfare—Mangold. $3.00. 

Child Welfare.—Clopper. $3.00. 
dual Delinquent—Healy. $5.00. 
Yelinquent Child and the Home.— 
kinridge & Abbott. $2.00. 

1001 Master in the Great City.— 
i. $1.60. 


$2.50. 


Sally Lucas Jean, Director, 
Education Division, American 
Health Association: 

Aspects of Child Life and Education.— 
Hall. $2.00. A good book on child 
psychology. 

Food, Health and Growth.—Holt. $1.50. 
A book which will give the worker an 
understanding of the child’s physical 
needs, 

Outline of History.—Wells. (1 vol. ed.) 
$5.00. A book from the economic point 
of view which will help the worker to 
understand the forces influencing the 
social environment. 

New Schools for Old.—Dewey. $2.00. A 
book which will indicate the trend of 
modern education, and the way in which 
the educational groups are trying to 
meet the problems of the child. 

What Men Live By.—Cabot. $1.50. A 
book which will give the worker a 
human point of view. 

Philosophy of Play.—Gulick. $1.60. A 
book from the point of view of recrea- 
tion. : 

I should like to add two books—Here 
and Now Story Book (Lucy Sprague Mit- 
chell) — $2.00 — which is unexcelled in 
studying the pre-school age child; and, 
The Land of Health (Hallock-Winslow) 
—$.72; a rare bit for boys and girls. 


BOOKS FOR INDUSTRIAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

Professor Henry R. Seager, Depart- 

ment of Political Science, Columbia Uni- 

versity; Vice-President, SURVEY Associates: 
In the boiling down process I have been 

forcibly impressed with the fact that no social 

worker should content himself with only six. 

Introduction to the Study of Organized 
Labor.—Groat. $2.25. 

Principles of Labor Legislation. Revised 
edition—Commons & Andrews. $2.50 

Trade Unions and Labor Problems. Second 
Series—Commons. $4.00. 


Health 
Child 


Six Best Sellers 


Through the Survey Book Department, 
since June 1, 1922. 
1. The Mind in the Making-Robinson 
$2.50 ($1.75 with sub.) 
2. The Story of Mankind-Van Loon 
$5.00 ($3.50 with sub.) 
3. Child Training - Patri 
$2.00 ($1.40 with sub.) 
4. Babbitt - Lewis 
$2.00 ($1.50 with sub. ) 
5. Outline of History - Wells 
$5.00 ($4.30 with sub.) 
6. Human Nature and Conduct- 
Dewey $2.25 ( $1.60 with sub.) 


Use Order Blank Below 


Unemployment Problems of 
Third edition. — Beveridge. 
print.) 

History of Trade Unionism in the United 
States.—Perlman. $2.00. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative Societies.— 
Gide. $3.00. 


John A. Fitch, New York School of 
Social Work: 

The six which I find I am inclined to lay 
stress on in my classes as affording just that 
nucleus in the specialized field of industry to 
which you refer. 

Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order.— 

Brooks. $2.50. 

Trade Unions and Labor Problems. 
ond series—Commons. $4.00. 
History of Labor in the United. States.— 
Commons. $10.50. i 
Trade Unionism in the United States.— 
Hoxie. $2.50. 
Income in the 


Industry. 
(Out of 


Sec- 


United States.—National 


Bureau of Economic Research. Vol. 1, 
$1.50; vol. 2, $5.00. 
Industrial Democracy—Webb. $7.50. 


Robert W. Bruére, Director, Bureau of 
Industrial Research; Editor of the Indus- 
try. Department, the SURVEY: 


History of Labour in the United States.— 


Commons. $10.50. 

The New Unionism.—Budish & Soule 
$3.00. 

The Casual Laborer.—Parker. $2.00. 
History of Trade Unionism. — Webb. 


$7.50. 
The Skilled Labourer—Hammond. $4.50. 
The Instinct of Workmanship.—Veblen. 
$1.50. 


Social Insurance.——Rubinow. $3.00. 


Personal Administration—Tead & Met- 
calf. $5.00. 

The Labor Injunction—Frey. $2.50. 
Consumers’ Cooperation. — Sonnichsen. 


$2.00. 

The Church and Industrial Reconstruction 
—Under the direction of the Committee 
on War and the Religious Outlook.— 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 

Scientific Management and Labor—Hoxie 
$1.50. 

Self-Government in Industry.—Cole. $2.00 

Principles of Labor Legislation. — Com- 
mons & Andrews. $2.50. 

Boycotts and the Labor Struggle.—Laidler. 
$3.00. 

Leo Wolman, The New School for Social 

Research: 

The Third Winter of Unemployment. 
(Foreign.) 

New Viewpoints in American History.— 
Schlesinger. $2.40. 

Mind in the Making.—Robinson. $2.50. 

Human Nature and Conduct.—Dewey. 
$2.25. 


Social Change.—Ogburn. $2.00. 


ORDER BOOKS 


can order any of the books mentioned in this article through 
RVEY Book Department at the regular prices (postpaid). | 


es of foreign books will be furnished on application. Govy- 
nt pamphlets should be ordered direct from Superintendent 
cuments, U. S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


h a subscription to the SuRVEY—$5.00 (or SURVEY GRAPHIC— 
new or renewal, you are entitled to a discount of 25% on 


te or two books, 


order blank at the right. 


SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HERE 


scription. 


| 
| 112 East 19 Street, New York 

| Please send me the following books, postpaid: 
| 


Economic Consequences of the Peace.— 
Keynes. $2.50. 
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25% discount on one or two books when ordered with a sub- 


| 

Also enter my subscription for one year (new) (renewal) to 
| THE SURVEY (Twice-a-month) 
| SURVEY GRAPHIC (Monthly) 
[ 

[ 

| 


$5.00 
$3.00 


..in full payment. 
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Now Ready 


THE SHOCKING STORY 
OF THE AMERICAN JAIL 


Crucibles 
of Crime 


By Joseph F. Fishman 


For many years the only Inspector of Prisons for the United States Govern- 

ment in territory embracing the United States, Alaska and Porto Rico; and 

independent investigator for Federal, State and Municipal Governments. 
THE FIRST BOOK EVER WRITTEN TO REVEAL TO THE WHOLE PUBLIC 
THE OUTRAGEOUS CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH MEN, WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN—INNOCENT AS WELL AS GUILTY—LIVE IN THE JAILS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND HOW THEY ARE CONSTANTLY TURNING OUT MORE AND 
WORSE CRIMINALS. TIME AND PLACE ARE GIVEN. 


“A Debauch of Dirt, Disease and Degeneracy” is the way the author characterizes these giant 
crucibles of crime. His frank portrayal of them is of vital interest to. every adult man and woman. 


Underwood & Underwood 


There unroll also absorbing scenes of human interest embodying the color, humor, degradation and romance ot 
prison life. The reader witnesses: Escapes of Incredible Ingenuity; Kangaroo Courts; Drug Addicts, with their Suitering 
and Treatment; Exposures of Women to Male Jailers; Workings of the Snitch System; The Prison “Underground” ; 
Comic Opera Jails; Whipping of Women, and many others revealing for the first time the inside story of prison life. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY says: “Mr. Fishman has written the most complete and searching 
indictment of the American jail that we have yet seen.” 


DEAN KIRCHWEY, formerly of Columbia University, says: ‘‘Crucibles of Crime is an important 
book, too well written to be overlooked and too damning to be ignored. For 
the first time since John Howard in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
made his appalling revelations of the conditions of confinement in the English 
county gaols, we have in this book from the pen of an equally experienced 
official a comparable revelation of the conditions under which prisoners are 
confined in the American county jails. It is a spirited performance and should 
find many readers.”’ 

IDA CLYDE CLARKE, Associate Editor of Pictorial Review, says: ‘‘Vivid, arresting, and of 
vital interest is Crucibles of Crime. Strange human interest bits of prisoners 
sawing through steel bars with a piece of sock yarn or smuggling morphine 
under a postage stamp only set in bolder relief the appalling indecencies and 
abuses of life in our jails. To the women of America the author sounds an 
especial call to remedy the ill treatment of their own sex and of children. They 
should not fail to respond.’ Crucibles of Crime is not only a distinct contri- 
bution to the improvement of social conditions, but one of the most important 
contributions we have.’ 

DR. RALCY HUSTED BELL says: “I feel clutched by a nightmare of horrors. Of course I 
knew in a general way something of the conditions existing in our jails, but in 
Crucibles of Crime the author has pictured them as only a master could. He 
should have the support of all decent persons—their admiration and gratitude.” 

DEAN LATHROP, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, says: ‘Mr. Fishman’s 
book, Crucibles of Crime, is one of the most terrible arraignments of justice 
and law that I have yet read.” . 

THE N. Y. GLOBE says: “Crucibles of Crime is one of the most shocking books imaginable. 
It should be read by everyone interested in the welfare of society.” 


Specific remedies are given for every evil described, and 
a plan for an entirely new penal system is presented. 


Cloth, 300 pages—Price $2.00. All bookstores or 
COSMOPOLIS PRESS, Publishers, 257 West 71st St., New York 


(In answering this advertisement pleace mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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